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. THE MEMORIAL beg leave to suggest a few other considerations of far deeper interest, only to relinquish most of those embellishments of civilized life, which b: 
or 4 and of still more comprehensive character, that appear to us to forbid polish and adern the social ssueture, bet also to bid adieu to all the a 
of CONVENTION OF DELEGATES the adopuon of the proposed measure. fond hopes which solace the parent, and animate the patriot, in regard to “f 
ie F Pet oe If it be a fixed principle that we are to rely for our revenue chiefly | the progress of education, the improvement of morals, and the general bs 
ot Representing the Merchants and others interested in Commerce, upon @ system of duties upon imports, can any thing be more obviously jditiusion of national happiness. Commerce, curtailed in all her A 
) assembled at Philadelphia, November. 12820. necessary and proper than that such system should be both uniform and | branches by the same sinister combination of events, is required still of 
. . amese 9 *. - > beret: » he ore: f ~ ale of s _— rther t feet her anal — 3 ; . —— 
18 To tax Coyoress oF THE UsiteD States: meetin ag ~ ee me os be cited re ost ome, a a = “ ther to furl - r cate, Or to spre ad them only to the breezes of our = 
y pon earth, where an augme ntation ol ¢ mues atready high, has | Days, our rivers, and our seabord. Or, if not deterred by the numerous < 
Although much has already been addressed to your Honorable Body, | been found also to augment the national income? On the contrary, are | diticulties which present themselves to her customary pursuits, she A 
t on the subject of the new ‘Taritl, yet, unless it could be said to be en- there uot many te be found, wherein a diminution of duty has been | still essays to spread her canvass over the bosom of those distant seas, 3 : 
° tirely exhausted, its pre-eminent importance may well claim still further immediately followed by an increase of revenue? We beg leave to from navigating which she has heretofore hoped to derive a fair and a 
er attention from all who are interested, and may be allowed to constitute | quote only a few, and we wil! take them from the history of that country | honorable reward for ber toils, she is tuld that a ch portion of her now + 
wo a valid excuse for those who venture once more to appear before you whose commercial regulations and restrictions soime of our political | scanty profits wiust go to foster a new interest in our community, which, - 
12 in the character of petitioners against its adoption. economists have so earnest) importaned you to imitate. it has been found, upon trial, cannot be gotten up without levying still 4 
1D, Among the great diversity of subjects which. from time to time. have Previous to 1744 the Past India Company 8 sales ol leas amounted to heavier contributions both on agriculture and commerce. The nu- 3; 
ee occupied our National Legislature, not ene, it is believed, within the | 20 more than about 600,000 pounds weight annually, producing a | Herous ciizens, too, Whose reliance for comfortable support has hitherto ie 
D- whole scope of their proceedings, lasts ever been agitated, which in- | Fevenue of about £140,000. In the early part of 1745, an ace was | been placed upon the prosperity of agricultural and commercial occth- 3 
at, volves a greater variety of interests—fiseal, moral, and political—w hich | passed, by which the tea duties were greatly reduc d, and, in 1746, the | pations, must now be transferred to some other less precarious depen- a 
' strikes more deeply at the very foundation of all true and enlightened | sales amounted to nearly treo millions of pounds weight, and the reve- | dence, or their present employments exchanged for hopeless inaction. 
1a. policy, and which, according ‘as it shall be ultimately settled, will be | "ue to £228,000. But this unanswerable demonstration of the supe- | And What is the inestimable boon held out to us as a compensation for 
ite productive of more lasting, more beneficial, or more pernicious conse- #T advantages resulting to the revenue itself from low duties, was | all those priv ations ? Why, truly, an adequate home market for all our 
® quences. In short, this nation, through its highest pubhe functionaries, | unable to restrain the rapacity of the treasury. in 1748 the duties domestic products! That this idea is altogether fallacious, we trust can 
ur is called upon to determine, whether we will plunge sull deeper into | ‘Were again increased, and fluctuated between thet epoch and 174, be made wanifest, by a very few remarks. The manufacturing es- 
: all those measures of prohibitions and restrictions upon trade, of duties, | from 64 to 119 per Coat. Tn the last mentioned year, however, the tablishinents which, it Is said, will grow out of the Tariff, are to be 
aE, premiums, and bounties—of stimulants to rear exclusive interests at the | Government having in vain tried every other means to prevent the | peopled from the population already Within the country, ot be supplied 
od natigual expense—which have contributed more than any other causes | Smuggling and adulteration of tea, reduce d the cuty from HY to 124 by foreign importations. If in the first mode, then it is obvious that, 
Om to bring the greatest commercial and manufacturing empire that the | percent., and the revenue, instead of falling off m the proportion of one unless we suppose the intended recruits can live in their present scat- 
world ever saw, to the very verge of destruction: or by taking warn- j to fen, owing to the increased consiinplion, only decived m the propor- tered condition, without food altogether, they will not, w hen embodied, 
60~ ing in time, and pursuing a ditferent course, achieve for ourselves a oe of one to Ueree. In 17R7 the duty on wine and spirits Was lowered | Consume so much tore addiuona! provision as to coInpensate for the 
la far higher degree of national prosperity than any people, of whom there pou per cent., but the revenue, notw ithstanding, wes ousiderably aug- great diminution of exports which the new ‘Tanff must necesearily oc- 
is any record, have ever before attained. Let it not be said, that we , ented. The average annual produce of the tax oncotiee, for the three casion. It is only, then, by the importation of that class of foreigners, 
the are too much inclined to magnify beyoud their just dimensions, the va- | Y€@Fs previous to 1505, amounted to £ 166,000. in the course of that | the least desirable part, in general, of foreign population, that the num- 
ed rious objects involved in this inquiry; still less, let it be said, that the | Ye" the duty was reduced from two shillings to seven pence the hun- | ber of manufacturing consumers, and, consequently, the quantum of 
m- injuries or benefits which must necessarily result from the adoption, or dred weight, and the average annual produce of te reduced cuty for Consumption can materially be augmented. This is unquestionably 
ope the rejection of the proposed Tariti. will not be fully equal, in process the next three vears. instead of being dimimished, rose to £195,000, | true as lO provisions. Bat, it will be said, our raw materials will them 
of time, to any thing which we have ventured to MMagine. If the ob- These few remarkable facts serve incontestably » prove, more than | find so much more extensive a market than thev have at present, as 
servation of Dr. Smith has been thought just, that heavy taxes upon whole libraries of theoretical reasoning could do, thit the financier who | amply to remunerate us for all additional costs. If it were true, that 
necessaries become “ a curse equal to the barrenness of the soil. and the | calculates upon raising revenue by duties upon UN pors, inust, unavoida- ; we had neo home market at all for our agricultural products, it might 
, inclemency of the heavens” —let it rot be thought extravagant in us to | °?¥: be content to make them moderate, or to lose his object. They ' become a question with some, whether it would not be worth while to 
assert, that the additional duties required of you, operating continually _also foree upon our minds this impo:iant question—\ hether the deficit | meur a considerable national expense, with a view to create one, pre- 
ane upon almost all the purchases of every member in the community, al- | which occurred in our revenue last year, and the still greater one Which | vided it was probable that the domestic sale fer our surplus produce 
though a small and insignificant sum, couwparatively speaking, in each | reatens us for the present year, are not both attrilutable, at least in | would then be so much greater than the foreign sale extinguished by 
individual purchase, would amonnt, in a few years, to asufiicient num- | P@tt, to the very high rates of many of our existing Cities } this creation, as to reimburse those “at whose cos! it was made, for all 
no of ber of millions, almost entirely to alter the existing relations of society, if the design of the proposed ‘Tariti be to foree nto being certain | additional expenses. But this happens not to be a ‘act. Your Honora- 
jito- by foreing capital out of those channels in which it is naturally inclined manufactures which had no previous existence here, w to fosier, at the | ble Body cannot be igporaut that our home market for the produce of 
to flow, and alluring it inte others, where, but for this legislative pro- national expense, such as have been found, after sulicient trial, mnca- the soil, especially for cotton, is even now on the increase; that a large 
cess, it never, perhape, would have gone. Can this be consonant either pable of being otherw ise supported, the lope ol rvenue irom tus poruon of our manufacturers claim oo farther protection, ask no addi 
eap to policy or justice ? Can such a power be found either in the constitutions | S°UTee must be abandoned: for, itis a physical im ossibility that the tional duties; that the stockholders of one of the most considerable and 
fty- or codes of any free government upon earth, as would authorize the legis- “ 0 projects can be consummated together. if man faciores are to be | flourishing manufaciones im the L ited States, we mean that. of 
lature of such government to say to any of the great classes into which orced, the treasury cofictrs must reuiain empty, fer tay tung that the “ altham, in Massacbusetis, at this time divxie twelve cent. on 3 
= society naturally divides itself—*‘ thus far shalt thou ge and no farther,” Tariff can brmg into them. On the contrary, # the Guty e« unports i | theif capital ; amd that usosi others, of any standings are to bem “Ek 
in thy fair and honest endeavors to better thy condition? And yet, in to augment the revenue, the manufacturing misrest must be centent to | a suificiently flourishing coudition to ask ho a ‘ from Goverpiment. ee 
em- what does such a power differ in effect, from that by the operation of rely upon her own energies, without calls pens begging aceemar ‘6 make | The question, then, is aimply sedured inajes: ERAS we Sugeneaner a 
which any one of these classes may be fostered, cherished, ind elevated crutches for her of both agricuiture and qfumerre, to support that body tonal daties Upon almost every article of foreign importation, either te et 
hall at the expense of the rest, wntil the others who are forced ino this most | “ hich, in the mania of spectiation, has seen dieted and swelled mito an | gratity the sanguine expectations of those who wish to make tial of ri 
The unnatural state, are so ground down as to be compelled toe aandon the unnatural growth, too nuwieldy for herewo natural limbs to sustain. | such anulactones as do not exist here at present, or to enable those ee 
d w trade, profession, or calling of their choice ? Once admit the Congress Let us take another view ot the swyect. Lf it has become a settled | . oe bees failed, de Inatter from what pee. ib mannntuens ela ag 4 
may use the power of taxing imperts ad libitenn, Jor any ote: purpose | point in our policy, that no justifiab¥ tueans are to be neglected to ren- | +e ’ a ae) mace = = peste % a pm the ‘ pes them at $ 
clia- but that of rerenne, aud you give them, in realily the powsr to say to | der this nation a great naval pow, as essential to the Union, as pro- | the expense of more than three-fourths o the uation? Relying, 20-0 aa 
the citizens of these United States—You wust devote fgourselves |tective of the great and only ouget for ail the agricultural products of | do, upon the wisdom and patriotism of ar Legislature, we cannot, for a 
te agriculture, commerce, or manafactures—vot as you may happen to | the immense regions of the West it is well worthy of inquiry, whether | @ moment, believe, that, from the freest Government upon earth, we met 
nent be inclined, but according to eur sovereign willand pleasue. Let it | it possibly can be effected by multiplying discourazements to foreign ; &F© to expect a system of policy so repugnent to every principle of rea- 7 
e re- never be forgotten, that the question now about to be determiied, is not | commerce ? Can our hardy, ®aguanimous, and dauntless seamen, | 8°" and ad ame would be that ae go a has been 
will so much, what may bel ficial to manufacturers, as whethe’ Govern- | Whose pursuits have heretofwe exposed them to the perils of ev ery | 80 importunately urged to adopt. And, we confidently trust, that the 
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ment has a right to benet these, to the manifest injury both ef the agri- 
cultural and commercial classes ? Whether the constitntiona provision 
against taxing exports can be rendered, in a great measure, nugatory, 
by diminishing, at pleasure, the value of our exportable conmodities, 
through the imstrumentality of a tax upon imports? And, finally, 








ocean, to the vicissitudes of every clane, and inured them to that con- | 
stant regimen and disciplice so well calculated to fit therm for ali the | 
purposes of nautical life—can such men, with any advuntage to our | 
rising Navy. be converted into a set of skulking profligate smugglers, | 
or of sailors confined solay to the coasting trade! ‘et, that such must 





men to whose intelligence and virtue the American people have en- 
trusted the preservation of their dearest nghts and interests, are as 
deeply impressed as any of their constitueuts themselves can possibly 
be. With the truth and importance of the followmg cardinal maxims in 
legislation : 


etual whether the direction and employment of individual capital we matters | be the inevitable result of either destroying, or much further mjarinz | That if the principles, both of justice and policy, forbid the majority 

1 the to be regulated and controlled by individual choice, or by the will of the our foreign commerce, 8 a consainmation which appears to Us as ua | of a nation to lmpose any tax on the minority alone, @ tortor. they 
National Legislature ’ voidable, as that death must follow the destruct.on of all our vital fune-| inhibit the imposition of any tax to be levied upon the former for the 

g ne If it be asked, who are the rightful judges, in regard to tle expedi- | tions. Commerce isto the body politic what the cireulation of the | sole benetit of the latter. 

ately eacy and justice of the proposed Taritf, it is surely fair to anaver, that | blood is to the body matural. To check eithe: materially, is to produce | "That where revenue is to be derived from imposts on foreign com- 

er. the pay: rs, who constitute a very large majority of the whole ration, are | disease ; and, to augnent such check in any great degree, 1s to destroy | modities, universal experience has demonstrated that moderate duties 

ed certainly more competent to decide than the expectant receiras, when | the healthful existence of both. Again: is it possible that we shall | contribute much more than high ones towards the attaiment of this object. 
jae the only inquiry is, how much of the mouey of the former shal be paid | add much either to the moral or physical power of this pation, by imter-| That where sach duties are imposed to foster the particular interests 

5 ex- to the latter, and to what extent it shall be taken, not only without their | posing legislative ails to accelerate the natural merease of that class of }of any class, who pay no part thereof, these duties must necessarily 

, pro- consent, but in opposition both to their entreaties and remorstrances. | citizens who, from the very nateare of most of thei o¢cupations, must | come ont of the pockets of all the other classes in the community, and 
This is the plain, unvarnished state of the ease—and let soplists and | necessarily be brought up in a way which, to say the least of it, is surely | are im direct violation of that fundamental maxim, “ not to tax the 

d the casuists disguise it as they may—still, whenever it is contempated, un- | not the most favorable either to health, to morals, to bodily, or intellectu- many for the benefit of the few.” 

ir the adorned by the embellishments of geographical parties, and divested of | al vigor ? Can it be within the scope of any rational anticipation, thatour| That the practice of frequently changing those revenue laws, which 

plied the eXaggerations of exclusive interests, :t will be seen, as a cae, where, manufacturers, one and all, can ever be made suceessiul competitors to | operate as taxes upon agriculture and commerce, have a much more 
on the one hand, @ certain portion only of manufacturers—for very | those of Sheffield, Birmingham, Manchester, who, by means of the pernicious effect upon both, but especially on the last, than permanent 

is the many of them are opposed to it—are importuning the Govemment to | very system of which some of us are so exceedingly emulous, are } taxes of the highest kind compatible with the permanent existence of 
compel all the commercial and agricultural classes to buy ther manu- forced to labor from fourteen to seveuteen hours m the twenty-lour, and those two great sources of national wealth and power. 

— factures at enhanced prices, or to go without ; whilst, on the other hand, | to live almost exclusively on vegetable diet, in order to earn a miserable That for Government, by legislation, to add to those casualties and 
the sons of commerce and agricalture, almost to a man, are begging | pittance of wages, searcely sufficient to keep body and soul together! | uncertainties, whieh naturally afieet the profits of labor, is to infringe 
that they may not be exposed to any such exaction. It is not a boon or | Caa any the most sanguine projector, calculate on realiz-ng any such | the natural right which every man has to pursue any trade, profession, 

, treasure already in possession of the Government, of whith each party successful rivalry, except at au expense of taxation, of national happi- or calling that he pleases, and is to administer oppression instead of 
ao is praying to have the exclusive enjoyment, for that would be a mere | ness, and legislative oppression, such as the citizens of the Unnted | justice. 

‘d con- contest of cupidity, wherein both would be alike selfish and culpable, | States will never willingly incur ? . That, by the exercise of such a power, governments may not only 
but it is a plain, undisguised effort ov the part of certain mnnufacturers, | In whatever way we view this subject, and we have endeavored to | force individual capital into any channel which they please, bat may 

jn ad- either to coax or alarm our rulers into the ruinous proje¢ of coercing. | bestow on it all the consideration which its great umpertance so justly either create or suppress, ad libitum, any particular class among the 

OLLAR® the farmers, planters, artisans, and merchants, into giting a much | merits, we cannot avoid anticipating, from the success of the ‘Tariti Various ones into which communities are usually divided. 
larger portion of their substance, than they at present do, ® these manu- | project, irreparable injury, not only to agriculture and commerce, but} That the reciprocal wants of agnecaltare, comnerce, and manufac- 

ostages facturers; Whilst, on the part of agrreultare and commeree, it isan ar-| to many of the mechanic trades immediately connected with, and de-} tures, with their relative capacities of supply, are sure guarantees of 

s sub- duous struggle to hold fast only what is already theirs, und not to be | pendent upon, these two great sources of the wealth and physical power | matual good-will and friendly oifices, when left te exert their respective 
forced to part with it contrary to thew inclinations. Are we, therefore, of this nation. Agriculture, already bereft of halt har ability to pay energies in their own way ; but, that the interference of governments 

ce, and enemies to the manufacturers? Are we, consequently—as has often | taxes, by a combination of circumstances, among which our protecting | with their private concerns, rarely fats to produce a jarring of unteresta, 

tisk of been said—selfish, unnatural, anti-social, grovelling, and ignorant, alike duty system holds a prominent station, 1s DOW called upon to pay a sull and eonsequent hostility both of feelings and conduct. wie 
frea of deaf to the voice of humanity, ané to the-calls of patriotism? God for- | further tax of some ten, twenty, or thirty per cent. updh almost all her That the natural diversities of souls and climates, and the artificial 
bid. But if we have incurred these degrading censures, simply for | peesssary parchases, at a time, too, when the existing duties huve been | varieties of manners, habits, and customs, are far better regulators of 

subser> praying that your Honorable Body will not put it in the power of the | more than dgubled in value to those who receive tue benefit of them, by | supply and demand than the wisest legisiaters eau pessibly contrive. 

inanufacturers to make us pay ore for all which we uust necessarily | the appreciation of money, and the depreciation of domestic provisions ‘That a due proportion of heat, moisture, and the pabulum of plants, 
purchase of them, than we do at present, we mast still submitto be | of every kind—a depreciation, moreover, so continuedand portentous, | will not more certainly produce a vigorous and healtbfal growth in the 
the denounced, _ ' as to threaten to terminate even the culture of several of those prodacts vegetable kingdom, than will the natural inclination of mankind to 
But, Jest the mere pecuniary loss in- our purchases alone, whidi we which heretofore have most contributed both to our emelument, and to improve their condition, produce it in the political world. if left to 
should incur from the proposed addition to the duties upon foreign tou | our comforts. What is to be the consequence? Why, a rapid and ap- | exert itself, entirely free from all legislative restraimte but such as 


wodities, should be considered the principal cause of our solicitudg, we 








palling retrogredation throughout the community, compelling us not 


peace, order, justice, and goud morals require. 
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And. that it may be laid down as a maxim, admitting of no exception, unquestionably be sued in this Court. May the plaintifl sue it? Is the | 


that national industry ts werigerated by pret trade, and depressed by crery 
thing opposed to u - 

All which is st respectiuily submitted 

WILLIAM BAYARD, Chairman 

} 

JOHN VAUGHAN, Secretary. 
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Philadelphia Norember 4, 172). 

PETITION OF THE NEW JERSEY SHIP- 
BLILDERS 





Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America. 


The Memorial of the subscribers, citizens of the State of New 
Jersey, respectiully represents: that your memorialists reside in that 
part of the State of New Jersey immediately boraenng on the Atlantic 
Ocean and its inlets, are employed im the various occupations counected 
with ship-building and the coasting-trade, and derive their enure sup- 
port from these various employ une nts; that this region Si country, in 
which thev live. although not favored with the luxuriant and prolific soil 
of other pork ws of the Union, is, nevertheless, adapted to the growth, 
wid abouuds with almost ¢ very description of excellent ship-timber, and 
contains inexhaustible sapphes of pine and oak wood, the principal 
fuel of New York and Philadelphia, and the adjacent country: and 
that the building and navigating of the tonnage necessary for the trans- 
portation, to its places of consumption, of this unportant product of our 
torests, are not only the principal pursuit of your memorialists, but the 
general industry and prospe rity of that section of 


cmet source of Ue 2 


New Jersey 

That in the construction and equipment of American vessels, next, 
in Importance, to the timber, with which your memorialists are 30 abun- 
dantly provided the other materials required are tron, hemp, flax, & C., 
chiefiv obtained from abroad: and, from the present e»orbitant duues 
inposed on the importation of these indispensable arti les in ship- 
building, the prices of anchors, chains, and every other description of 
‘ron work, cables, rizging, and every other description of ships’ cor- 
dage, and canvass, duck, and every other description of satl-cloth made 
of hemp or flax, are all so greatly enhanced, as mot only materially to 
diminish the profits accruing from the construction and empioyinent of 
American tonnage, ow ned and navigated by some of your memorialists, 
but also to marrow, restrict, and injure the business, and reduce the 
wages and employment of your memortalists; that, from the present 
low rate of freights, the consumers of wood and other articles trans- 
ported in American coasters, do not feel the burden of these increased 
charges from excessive duties, which almost exclusively fall on your 
memorialists; and that, so far from being protected or encouraged in 
the application of their industry and capital, at home, by this part of 
the “ American System,’ so called, your memorialists are most une- 
qually, amd, as they believe, unjustly burdened and oppressed; your 
inemorialists, therefore, most respectfully, but earnestly, call upon Con- 
gress to grant them relief, and, they accordingly pray that a drawback 
of the duties now imposed on foreign iron, hemp, flax, &c., used im 
the construction and equipment of American vessels, shall, in all cases, 
be allowed, upon satisfactory proof being adduced, of the application of 
such raw materials to the construction and equipment of American ves- 
sels in the United States ; that is to say, that a drawback be allowed of 
the duty now imposed on whatever portion of foreign iron, imported 
‘into the United States, which shall be used in the manufacture of 
anchors, chains, tanks, bolts, spikes, nails, and very other description 
of iron work, by American industry, in the United States, in the con- 
struction and equipm nt of American vessels: that a similar drawback 
be allowed of the duty now imposed on whatever portion of foreign 
hemp, imported into the United States, which shall be used in the 
manufaeture of cables, rigging, and every other description of cordage, 
for the equipment of American vessels, by American industry, in the 
Ivnited States; and that a similar drawback be allowed of the duty now 
imposed on whatever partion of foreign hemp or flax, imported into the 





United States, which shall be used in the manufacture of canvass, duck, 
and every other description of sail-cloth, for the equipment of Ameri- 
ean veasels, by American industry, in the United States; that, by 
meoens of such drawback, these important and highly valuable branches 
af demestic industry may receive, not undue encouragement, at the 
expense of other productions, but protection against the monopolists of 
raw materials of an inferior quality, and much higher price. 

Your memorialists, in conclusion, beg leave to declare that, by the 
relief from the exorbitant daties on the raw materials of their industry, 
for which they now pray, they by no means desire to object to, or to 
question the propriety and expediency of any duties which may be laid 
by Congress for the just and economical support of Government, an: 
the extinguishment of the National Debt; and, although such duties 
operate as certainly as direct taxes on the earnings and indastry of your 
memorialists, they will, at all times, in common with the rest of their 
fellow-citizens, be cheerfully and willingly borne; but, vour memo- 
rialists, at the same time, must be permitted to protest against the right 
of a majority of the Re presentatives in Congress to impose oppressive 
and unegnal burdens on any of their constituents, in the form of duties 
on the importation of foreign commodities, to favor or protect the invest- 
ments of large capitalists, and to furnish means of projecting wild or 
wasteful schemes of expenditure by the Federal Government, under the 
seductive name of Internal inprovements; as such a power has certain- 
ly not been eapress/y granted by the Constitution to Congress, and the 
exercise of it, your memorialists conscientiously believe, is not warranted 
by a sound or just constrnetion of its provisions ; your memorialists are, 
also, well satistied, that the interposition of Congress is uot required to 
stimulate the enterprize of the people, in relation to any of the employ- 
ments of their capital and industry, which, when left to their nataral 


| proposition with great earnestness and ability. So much of the argu- 


| managing its own affairs, and governing itself, bas, in the opinion of a 
| majority of the Judges, been completely successtul. 
uniformly treated as a State from the settlement of our country. ‘The 
“numerous treaties made with them by the United States, recognize | 
them as a people capable of maintainmg the .-lations of peace and | 
| war, of being responsible in their political character forany violation of 
| their engagements, or for any aggression cow mitted on Ube citizens of 


(Cherokee Nauon a foreign state in the sense in Wlich that term is used 
in the Constitution ? ; : : 
The council for the plaintiffs have maintaimed the affirmative of this 


nent as Was mtended to prove the character of the Cherokees as a 
State, as a distinet political society, separated frou others, capable ol 


They have been 





the United States by any individual of their community. Laws have 
been enacted in the spir.t of these treaties. The acts of our Govern- 
ment plainly recognize the Cherokee Nation as a State, and the Courts 
are bound by those acts 

A question of much more difficulty remains. Do the Cherokees 
constitute a foreign State in the sense of the Constitution ! 

Their counsel have shown conclusively that they are not a State of 
the Union, and have insisted that, individually, they are aliens, not ow- 
ing allegiance to the United States. An aggregate of aliens composing 
a State, must, they say, be a foreign State. Lach individual being for- 
eigu, the whole must be foreign. 

This argument ts imposing, but we must examine it more closely be- 
fore we vield to it. ‘The condition of the Indians, in relauion to the 
United States, is, perhaps, unlike that of any other two people in exist- 
ence. In the general, nations not owing acommon allegiance, are for- | 
eign to each other. The term foreign nacon is, with strict propriety, | 
applicable by either to the other. But the relation of the Indians to the | 
United States, is marked by peculiar and cardinal dtstuchons, which | 
exist no where else. 

The Indian territery is admitted to compose a part of the United 
States. In all oar naps, geographical treaties, history, and laws, it is 
so considered. In all our mtercourse with foreign nations, 1a our com- 
mercial regulations, in any attempt at intercourse between Indians and 
foreign nations, they are considered as within the jurisdictional limits of 
the United States, subject to many of those restraints which are im- 
posed upon our own citizens. They acknowledge themselves, in their 
treaties, to be under the protection of the United States; they admit that 
the United Staces have the sole and exclusive right of regulating the trade 
with them, and of managing all their affairs, as they think proper, and 
the Cherokees, in particular, were allowed, by the Treaty of Hopewell, 
which preceded the Constitution, “to send a deputy of their choice, 
whenever they think fit, to Congress.”’ ‘Treaties were made with some 
tribes by the State of New York, under a then unsettled construction of 
the Confederation, by which they ceded ail their lands to that State, 
taking back a limited grant to themselves, in which they admit their 
dependence. 

Though the Indiam are acknowledged to have an unquestionable, 
and heretofore unquestioned right, to the lands they occupy, until that 
right shall be extinguished by a voluntary cession to our Government, 
yet, it may well be doubted, whether those tribes whieh reside within 
the acknowledged boundaries of the United States, can, with strict ac- 
curacy, be denominated foreign nations. They may more correctly, 
perhaps, be denominated domestic dependent nations. They occupy 
a territory to which we assert a title independent of their will, which 
must take effect, in paint of possesssion, when their night of possession 
ceases. Meanwhile hey are in a state of pupilage. ‘Their relation to 
the United States resa¢nbles that of a ward to his guardian. They look 
to our Government fur protection, rely upon its kindness and its power, 
appeal to it for relief to their wants, and address the President as their 
great Father. ‘They and their count:y are considered, by foreign na- 
tions as well as by @urselves, as being so completely under the sov- 
ereignty and dominim of the United States, that any attempt to acquire 
their lands, or to forn a political connection with them, would be con- 
sidered by all as arinvasion of our territory, and an act of hostility. 

These consideratims go far to support the opinion that the flamers of 
our Constitution hadnot the Indian tribes in view, when they opened 
the Courts of the Union to controversies between a State or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign States. 

In considering thesubject, the habits and usages of the Indians, in 
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their intercourse wih their white neighbors, ought not to be entirely 
disregarded. At the ime the Constitution was framed, the idea of ap- 
pealing to an American Cou of justice for an assertion of right, or a 
redress of wrongs, had, perlits, never entered into the mind of an 
Indian or of his tribe. Their yppeal was to the tomahawk, or to the 
Government. This was well unterstood by the statesmen who framed 
the Constitution of the United Sttes, and might furnish some reason 
for omitting to enumerate them amg the parties who might sue to the 
Courts of the Union. Be this as it hay, the peculiar relations between 
the United States and the Indians oCupying our territury, are such. 
that we should feel much difficulty ineonsidering them as designated 
by the term foreign State, were there ne other part of the Constitution 
w!-ich might shed light on the meaning oi these words. But we think 
that, in con*truing them, considerable ais js furnished by that clause 
in the Sth section of the 3d article, whica empowers Congress “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, amg the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.” | 

In this clause they are as clearly contra-distnguished by a name ap- 
propriate to therselves, from foreign nations, astrom the several States 
composing the Union. They are designated bya distinct appellation, 
and «1s this appellation can be applied to neither of the others, neither 
can the appellation distinguishing either of the others, be, in a fair con- 
struction, applied to them. ‘The objects to which tae power of regulat- 
ing commerce might be directed, are divided into firee distinct classes 
—foreign nations, the several States, and Indian tribes. When framing 


direction, will always seek the most active, usefal, and profitable ocen- | this article, the Convention considered them as entrely distinct. We 


pations,and thus contribute most efiectually to the growth of the pros- 


perity, strength, and real independence of the American people 
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cannot assume that the distinction was lost in framng 
article, wnless there be something in its language to 
assumption. 


a subsequent 
authorize the 





DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


The Cherokee Nation vs. the State of Georgia—January Term, 1331. 
Opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, delivered by 
Mr. Chief Justice Marswau., on a motion of the Cherokee Nation 
for a writ of injunction and subpa@na against the State of Georgia. 


This bill is brought by the Cherokee Nation, praying an injunction 
to restram the State of (reorgn rom the execution of certain laws of 
that State, which, as alleged, go directly to annihilate the Cherokees as 
a political society, and to seize, for the use of Georgia, the lands of the 
nation Which have been assured to them by the United States in solemn 
treaties repeatedly made, and still in force. 

if Courts were permitted to indulge their sympathies, a case better 
ealenlated to exert em ean searcely be imagined. A people once 
namerous, powerful, and truly independent: found by our ancestors 
in the quiet and uncontrofied possession of an ample domaim, gradually 
sinking be neath our Superior policy, our arts and our arms, have vield- 
ed their lands by successive treaties, each of which contains a solemn 
guaraytee of the residue, until they retain no more of their former ex- 
tensive terntory Unan ts necessary to their comfortable subsistence. To 
preserve this remuant, the present application is made. 

sefore we can look mto the merits of the case, a preliminary inquiry 
presents itself. Has this Court jurisdiction of the cause ? 

The third article of the Constitution descnbes the extent of the ju- 
dicial power. ‘The second section closes an enumeration of the cases to 
which it is exten ied, with “ controversies” “ between a State or citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects.” A subsequent clause 
of the same section gives the Supreme Court original jurisdiction in all 
cases in Which a State shall be a party. The party defendant may then 


‘ 
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The counsel for the plaintit]s contend that the words “ Indian tribes” 
were introduced into the article empowering Congress to regulate com- 
merce, for the purpose of removing those doubts in which the manage- 
ment of Indian atiairs was involved, by the language of the 9th article 
of the Confederation. Intending to give the whole power of managing 


| those affairs to the Government about to be instituted, the Convention 


confined it explicitly, and omitted those qualifications which embarrassed 
the exercises of it as granted im the Confederation. This may be ad- 
mitted without weakening the construction which has been intimated. 
Had the Indian tribes been foreign nations, in the view of the Conven- 
tion, this exclusive power of regulating intercourse with them might 
have been, aud most probably would have been, specitically given in 
language contra-diainguishing them from foreign nations. — Congress 
might have been empowered o> revulate commerce with foreign 
nations, including the Indian tribes, and among the several States.” 
This language woud have suggested itself to statesmen who considered 
the Indian tribes as foreign nations, and were yet desirous of mention- 
ing them partieulaily. 

It has been also said that the same words have not necessarily the 
same meaning attached to them, when found in different parts of the 
same instrument. Their meaning is controlled by the context. "This is 
undoubtedly true. In common language, the same word has various 
meanings, and the »eculiar sense in which it is used in any sentence, js 
to be determined by the context. This may not be equally true with 
respegt to proper nimes. Foreign nations is a general term, the appli- 
eation of which to ndian tribes, when used in the American Gonstitu- 
tion, is, at least, extremely questionable. In one article, in which a 
power is given to be exercised in regard to foreign nations generally, 
and to the Indian tribes particularly, they are mentioned as separate, in 
terms clearly contra-distinguishing them from each other. We perceive 
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dian tribes in the general term foreign nations, not, we presume, 
because a tribe may not be a nation, but because it is not foreign to the 
United States. When, afterwards, the term foreign State is introduced, 
we cannot impute to the Convention the intention to desert its former 
meaning, and to comprehend Indiay tribes within it, unless the con'ex 
force that construction on us. We find nothing im the context, und 
nothing in the subject of the article, which leads to it. 

The Court has bestowed its best attention ou this question, and, after 
mature deliberation, the majority is of opinion that an Indian wibe or 
nation within the United States, is not a foreign State in the sense of 


the Constitution, and cannot maintam an action in the Courts of the 


United States. 

A serious additional objection exists to the jurisdiction of the Court 
is the matter of the bill the proper subject for judicial inguiry and de- 
cision ? It seeks to restrain a State from a torcible exercise of legisia- 
tive power over a neighboring people asserting their independence, 
their right to which the State denies. On several of the matters 
alleged m the bill—for example, on the laws making it criminal to exer- 
cise the usual powers of self-government in thei own country by the 
Cherokee Nation—this Court cannot interpose, at least in the form in 
which those matiers are presented. ‘That part of the bill which respects 
the lands occupied by the Indians, and prays the aid of the Court to 
proteci their possessions, may be more doubtful. ‘The mere question 
of right might, perhaps, be decided by this Court in a proper case 
with proper parties: but the Court is asked to do more than decide 
on the title; the bill requires us to control the legislation of Georgi, 
and to restrain the execution of its physical force. ‘The propriety of 
such an interposition, by the Court, may well be questioned. It sa- 
vors too much of the exercise of political power, to be within the 
proper province of the Judicial Department. But the opmion on the 
point respecting parties, makes it unnecessary to decide this question. 

If it be true, that the Cherokee Nation have rights, this is not the 
tribunal in which those rights are to be asserted. If it be true, that 
wrongs have been inflicted, and that still greater are to be appre- 
hended, this is not the tribunal which can redress the past, or prevent 
the tuture 

The motion for an injunction is denied. 





POLITICS FOR FARMERS AND MECHANICS. 


From the Frederick ( Md.) Republican Citizen. 

There may be among our readers some who suppose too large a por- 
tion of our columms is devoted to the Report on the Blacksmith’s Peti- 
tion and its accompanying Documents. If there be, we ask them to 
recollect that nearly crery person in Pederwk County, and ninety nine 
out of every hundred persons in Maryland, are interested in the redac- 
tion of the tax upon tron. The farmers, blacksmiths, and other me- 
chanics are deeply concerned in it, and all other persons, more or less, 
directly or indirectly. Believing, therefore, that this desirable reduc- 
tion in the price of an indispensable material, could be easily effected, 
by an amendment of the existing ‘Tariff, and that it is only necessary to 
place the subject properly before the people, to secure their action 
thereon, we lay before our readers to-day, further information calculat- 
ed to enlighten the public mind. 

The statements tu be found on our first page, taken from the Appen- 
dix to the Report, present, in a coudensed and perspicuous form, a 
number of highly important facts. The three tables contac d therein 
will claim the especial attention of every man desirous of acquiring in- 
formation on this important subject. 

The first table exhibits the prices of the several kinds of iron at 
Liverpool, the amount of duties levied upon its importation into this 
country, and the prices it commands in the Philadelphia market 

The second table shows the price of iron in England from the year 
1815, to the year 129, inclusive. 

The third table exhibits the amount of duty imposed on iron by the 
Tariff of 1790. and its gradual increase, at intervals, from that time up 
to 1228, when the enormous tax which now exists, and against which 
there is so much complaint, was imposed. 

No impartial man, we think, can examine these tables without con- 
cluding that the allegations contained in the Blacksmith’s petition are 
correct. It decleres that the increased duties on iron, levied in 1=24 and 
1828, were not necessary to protect the manufacture of that article in 
this country; but were imposed through the influence of iron-masters 
svlely, and operate to secure to them a most odious monopoly. 

et us examine this serious allegation, and endeavor to ascertain 
whether it be sustained by indubitable facts. The Tariff of 1816, at 
the instance of Ae manufacturers of iron, levied a duty on foreign iron, 
ranging from 3 to 50 dollars aton. ‘That duty was then deemed suffi- 
cient to proteé the domestic manufacturers ; that is, it enabled them to 
demand for ion a price sufficient to pay their laborers, defray all other 
costs of its poduction. and yield them a handsome profit on their capi- 
tal. That suth was the effect of the Tariff of 1816, is proved by the 
conduct of th: iron-masters themselves. They acquiesced in it for 
years, and nit only persevered in the manufacture, but in many in- 
stances greaty enlarged their establishments, while new ones sprung 
up. It is wel known, too, they had good reason to acquiesce, because, 
for several years subseqnently, the labor and capital they employed 
yielded them extraordinary profits. Why, then, has there been since 
that period ¢ gradual increase of the duty, until a tax of from 812 50 
to $78 40 pe: ton, has been exacted from the farmer and mechanic? 

By the staements on our first page, we learn that in 1816, the price 
of English irm was 376 66 per ton, and the duty on its importation, 
ranging from® to 50 dollars per ton. In 1824, iron had fallen in Eng- 
and to $58 21. In the same year the duties were increased by Con- 
gress, and raiged from $10 to $67 20 per ton. In 1828, the price of iron 
in England fdl to $42 &2; in the sume vear, Congress again increased 
the duties, ard they now range from $12 50 to $78 40 per ton. 

With these facts staring them in the face, the advocates of high taxes 
pretend that the laws of the country have been all enacted with the 
view of furnshing consumers with cheapcommodities! If such were 
the benevol@t object of these laws, they are singularly framed in the 
instance wneé@r consideration. Those who are not initiated into the 
mysteries of the “ American System,” will be led strongly to suspect 
that the tax on iron, in 1824 and 1228, were imposed, not to furnish 
consumers Wth cheap iron, but exclusively as a bounty to the iron-mas- 
ters, and “in atter disregard of the interests of all other classes of the 
community. As soon as the iron-masters in England became able and 
willing to suyply us with iron at a reasonable price, their rivals in this 
country, not Willing to compete with them by reducing the price, ap- 
ree to Congress for aid, and that body gratified them, by imposing a 

igher duty ne, sca What becomes of the famous argument 
that “‘ competition lessens the price of a manufacture,” when it is thus 
studionsly gaareed against by high taxes? It would seem to be the de- 
termination of tke iron-masters, that, whatever may be the depreciation 
in the prices of «ther commodities, iron never shall fall below eighty or 
one hundred dolars per ton—and the Systemites a ypear willing to aid 
them. Such is the power and influence of wealth! When iron sold 
in England for $76 66 per ton, they were satisfied with a protecting 
bounty of 350; but when it is reduced there to $50 per ton, they de- 
mand and receive a protecting duty of S78 40! Verily, this is a “ Pro- 
tecting System,” when it “protects” a privileged class in the enjoyment 
of enormous prefits. : 

We shali purse this subject as leisure favors and inclination prompts 
—and, when we shall have finished the publication of such parts of the 
Appendix to the Report on the Blacksmiths’ Petition as shall be found 
necessary © the full understanding of this branch of the subject, we 
will lay re our readers some important documents in relation to the 
tax upon jalt and Sugar. We believe the Tariff could be so amended 
as to relieve the people from some onerous burdens, without endanger. 
ing the sfecessfal operation of any branch of domestic industry ; and. 
believingso, we will not be deterred from the performance of a public 
duty by m outery about hostility to domestie manufactures. We are 








plainly that the Constitution, in this article, does not comprehend In- 


as sincerply devoted to the prosperity of domestic industry, as the advo- 
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cates of extravagant bounties to pampered capitalists. Hence, when 
we see one interest flourishing on the ruin of another—when we see 
Congress gratifying the lordly capitalists to the utmost extent of their 
demands, and turning with indifference from the “humble petitions” of 
the farmers, planters, blacksmiths, and other mechanics—it becomes us, 
as an Editor, to raise our voice, feeble as it may be, against a partial, 
and oppressive, and anti-republicen system. Neither will we desist for 
the seuseless ery of “ Nullificatioa!”’ which now and then is heard from 
those who “ go the whole hog, ‘ail and all,” with the “ table-orator,” on 
the heavy pressure system. \Ve depend upon the good sense and judg- 
ment of the people to distinguish between that policy which seeks to 
correct existing errors, and that violent measure which would lead to a 
nullification or repeal of the whole Tariff. 
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Fripay, Aveustr 10, 1757. 
ii was moved and seconded to strike out the second section of the 
siith article, in order to introduce the following, viz: 
* That the qualifications of the Members of the Legislature be as fol- 
low: The Members of the House of Representatives shall px «sess a 
clear and anmecumbered property of —— ; the Members of the Senate 





Which passed in the negative. 

it was moved and seconded to strike the follow ng words out of the 
second section of the sixth article, namely: “* With regard to property,” 
—W hich passed in the negative. 

yeas—Connecticut, New Jersey. Pennsylvania, Georgia—4. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carola, South Carolina—6. 

()n the question to agree to the second section of the sixth article, as 
reported—It passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Georgia—3. 

Nays—Connectieut, New Jersey, Pennsylvama, Maryland, Virginia. 
North Carolina, South Carolina—7. 

It was moved and seconded to re-consider the second section of the 
fourth article—VW hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marviand, Virginia, 
North Carolina—6. : ; | 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, South Caroli- 
na, Greorgia—5. 

And Monday next was assigned for the re-consideration. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. | 
Delaware, Marviand, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina—¥9. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Georgia—2. 

It was moved by Mr. King, and seconded, to amend the third section 
of the sixth article, to read as follows, namely : 

“ Not less than thirty-three Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, nor less than fourteen Members of the Senate, shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. A smaller number, in either House, may ad- 
journ trom day to day ; but the number necessary te form sach quorum 
may be imereased by an act of the Legislature, on the addition of Mem- 
bers in either branch.” 

Vhich passed in the negative. 

leas— Massachusetts, Delaware—2. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey. Pennsvivania. 
Marviand, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. 

it was moved by Mr. Randolph, and seconded, to add the following 
amendment to the third section of the sixth article : 

* And may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent Mem- 
bers, in such manner, and under such penalties, as each House may 
provide.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
giua—)0. 

Diruled—Pennsylvania—1. 

On the question to agree to the third section of the sixth article, as 
amenuded—It passed in the affirmative. 

On the question te agree te the fourth section of the siath article, as 
reported—It passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the fifth section of the sixth article, as 
reported—It passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the last clause in the sixth sec- 
tion of the sixth article, by adding the following words: 

With the concurrence of two-thirds.” 

W hich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticrt. New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia—10, 

Dirided—Pevnsylvenia—1. 

On the question to agree to the sixth section of the sixth article, as 
amended—It passed in the affirmative. 

it was moved by Mr. Carroll, and seconded, to strike out the words 
“one-fifth part,” and to insert the words “ of every ore member pre- 
eent.”’ in the latter clause of the seventh section of the sixth article— 
Which passed in the negative. 

Yras—Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina—3. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, Georgia—®. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the words each House,” 
and to insert the words “the House of Represeutatives”’ in the second 
clause of the seventh section of the sixth article, and teadd the follow- 
ing words to the section, namely : 

‘And any Member of the Senate shall be at liberty to enter his dis- 
sent.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike the following words out of the 
seventh section of the sixth article, namely: 

‘* When it shall be acting in a legislative capacity :” 

And to add the following words to the section: 

‘* Exeept such parts thereof as in their jadgment require secrecy.” 

Which passed im the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, Virginie, North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania—3. 

Dirided—New Hampshire—1. 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 


Sarvurpay. Avevst 1], 1787. 


It was moved and seconded to amend the first clause of the seventh 
section of the sixth article, so as to read as follows, namely : 

“ Each House shall keep a jowrnal of its proceedings; and shall, fro>m 
ume to time, publish the same, except such part of the proceedings of 
the Senate, when acting not in its legislative capaciky, as may be judg- 
ed by that House to require secrecy.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

¥ea—V irginia—l1. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia—10. 

It was moved and seconded to insert, in the first causeof the seventh 
section of the sixth article, after the word “ thereof,” the following 
words: “ Relative to treaties and military operations,”"—W hich passed 
in the negative. : 

Yeas— Massachusetts, Connecticut—2. 

Nays—New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma- 





ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. | 
On the question to agree to the first clause of the severth section of | 
the sixth article, as reported—It passed unanimously in the affirmative. | 


—— 


It was moved and seconded to add, at the end of the clanse, the words 
“except such parts thereof as in their judgment require secrecy,”— 
Which passed m the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia, North Ca- 
rolina, Georgia—6. 

Nays—Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina—4. 

Divided—New Harnpshire—1. 

On the question to agree to the last clanse of the seventh section of 
the sixth article—[t passed ananimously in the atlirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to refer the second clause of the seventh 
section of the sixth article to a Committee—W hich passed in the nega- 
live. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia—4. 


Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, North | 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

On the question to agree to the seventh section of the sixth article, as 
amended—It passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to «trike out of the eighth section of the 
sixth article the words “nor to any other place than that at which the 
two Houses are sitting.” : 


And on the question, Shall the words stand ’—It passed in the aflirm- | 


alive. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsvivania, Delaware, Maryiand, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
(;eorgia—I10. . 

Nay—V irgmia—t. 

It was moved and seconded to alter the eighth section of the sixth ar- 
ucle, so as to read as follows, viz : 


“The Legislature shall, at ther first assembling. determine ona place 
Neither House shall after- | 


at which their future sessions sha!! be held. 
wards, during the session of the House of Representatives, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days; nor shall they 
adjourn to any other place than sach as shai! have been fixed by law.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

It was moved and seconded to prefix the followmg words to the eighth 
section of the sixth article. viz: * During the session of the Legisia- 
ture; and to strike out the last clause of the section—W hich passed 
ii the affirmative. 

in the question to agree to the eighth section of the sixtu article. as 
amended—It passed in the attirimatis @. 


It wars moved and seconded te re-consider the fifth section of the fourth 


article—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

beas—New Hatnpshire Mascachusetts, Connecticut. Pennsv!s ania 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—* 

Nays—New Jersev. Marviand—2. 

PDirided—South Carotun yam f 

And Monday next was assigned for the re-consideration. 

And then the House adiourned till Monday next, at 1] o'clock, A.M 





LAWS OF TILE UNITED STATES. 

AN ACT making additional appropriations for tie improvement of cer- 
tain harbors, and removing obstructions in the mouths of certain ri- 
vers. 

Be ut enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatires of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That the followmg sums of 
money be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, for carrving on and 
completing certain works heretofore commencec, to be paid out of apy 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, viz: 

for removing obstructions at the mouth of Huron nver, Ohio, three 
thousand four hundred aud eighty dollars. 

For removing san. bar at or near the mouth of Black river, Ohio, nine 
thousaud two hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

For completing the improvement of Cleavelaid harbor, Ohio. three 
thousand six hundred and seventy dollars. 

For completing the removal of obstructions at he mouth of Grand ri- 
ver, Ohio, tive thousand six hundred and eighty collars. 

For completing the removal of obstructions at te mouth of Ashtabula 
creek, Ohio, seven thousand and fifteen dollars. 

For improving the navigation of Conneaut cre-k, Ohio, six thousand 
three hundred and seventy dollars. 

For completing the improvement of the harbor f Presque Isle. Penn- 
sylvania, one thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For improving the navigation of Genesee rive, New York, sixteen 
thousand six hundred and seventy dollars. 

For removing obstructions at the mowth of Big Sodus bay, New 
York, seventeen thousand four hundred and fifty do'lars. 

For completing piers at Oswego, N°W York, two thousand eight hun- 
dred and twelve dollars and ninety-Wo Cents. 

For claims of contractors for loses by storms, in 1829, five hundred 
and nineteen dollars. 

For balance due contractors fr said piers, eighty-four dollars and 
linety-two cents. , 
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For continuing the road from Detroit towards Chicago, Michigan, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, Michigan, eight 
thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit to Saganaw bay, eight thou- 
sand dollars. 
| Fer arrearage dne to T. S. Knapp, fourteen dollars and seventy-five 
| cents. 

_ Por defraying the expense incidental to making examinations and 
surveys under the act of the 30th day of April, 1-24, twenty-five thou- 
‘sand dollars. 

| For improving the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, to 
| be expended under the existing laws, fifty thousand dollars. 

That the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated to the improvement of the navigation of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers from Pittsburg to New Orleans, in re- 
| moving the obstructions m the channels at the shoal places and ripples, 

and by such other means as may be deemed best for the deepenmg of 
the channels of the Ohio river ; which said sutn shall be expended un- 
/ der the direction of the President of the United States, by the superin- 

tendent appointed to execute said works of improvement: and the Pre- 
'sident is hereby authorized and required to take bond, with approved 
| Security, in fifty thousand dollars, conditioned for the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties required of him under such tmstrvetions as may be 
| given him for the improvement of the navigation of said rivers ; and 
that an officer of engineers be associated with said superintendent, with 
| authority to suspend the operation of any work, or payment of any ac- 
, coum, until the order of the President is received. 

To open a road from Washingtov, in Arkansas Territory, to Jackson, 
in said Territory, tifteen thousand dollars. ; 

Approved—March 2, 13}. 
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FREE TRADE. 





From the Newark ( Ohio’ Adrocate. 
‘Our agricultural production ts already too great for our farmers 
Inake the profit to which their labors entitle them.’ — Ohio Republican. 


€ 


The remedy for this fancied evil, accordig to the prescription of our 
political doctors, is, to increase the price of all foreign manufactured 
ticles that *‘our farmers’ consume, by high duties. A good physi- 
cian will always consalt the situation, age, and condition of his patient, 

hes medicine. A quack—a St. John Long—might 
| give a dose of calomel to an infant. thet would be sufficient and proper 
| for its father, but would kill the child. An experienced doctor would 
not. Neither would an experienced, practical statesman. attempt to 
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regulate the labor of the people of this young and fiourishing Republic. 
by legislative enactments upon the principles of the British System, of 


wiuch the Cor Laws are the basis, because the situation of the two 


et 


countries—the United States and England—is essentially different, the 
one havmg an evergrown population, who have to labor for a bare sub- 
sistence, and the other having a comparatively thin population, whose 
means of subsistence are ample. According to the pro sions of those 
laws, foreign grain cannot be admitted into English ports for consump- 
tion. free of duty, until the price of the domestic grain reaches a certain 
heighi—the starving point. The consequence is, that the iandholder 
sells his grain at an enormous price, and the poorer classes starve. We 
have adopted the British System, mm order, as itis said, to counteract 
the effects of those laws upon us, by imposing a heavy duty upon 
English manufactured articles—that is, we have cut off our nose in 
order to spite our face. The consequence ts, that we have to pay more 
for those articles than we otherwise would, wh'l> the consumption of 
our bread-stuffs is not increased five per cent. 

But we utterly deny that our agricultural production is “too great to 
enable the farmer to make the profits to which lis labors-entitle him.” 
(rain, it is true, is low, compared with the war prices: But what arti- 
cle is not?) The farmer can now buy more sait with a bushel of wheat 
than he could during the war; more iron, mor? of every thing, luxu:ies 
as well as necessaries. He could buy stiit more, if trade was left 
free and unshackled by the American-British-System. 

We like a practical man, let his station or profession be what it may ; 
but. above ail things, we like to see a practical statesman and philan- 
thropist. Robert Owen was a philanthrepis, a man of talents, and 
a—theorist. His Social System looked very well upon paper, but it 
was illy adapted to the genius and condition of the American people, 
though admirably fitted for the Scotch and Fughsh. Had Robert been 
a practical man. he never would have visited our shores for the purpose - 
of introducing his system here. He would have known that this 
country was not ripe for it. We should rejoice if our theoretical 
statesmen conld be made to see that our country is equally unripe for 
another sort of a systent. 

We are asked, whether we would not contribute to the building up 
of the fortunes of our own fellow-citizens rather than those of foreign- 
ers? Certainly: But we would rather build up ear own fortune than 





For securing the works of Owego harbor, New York, by a stone pier, 
head and mole. eighteen thorsand six hundred dollars. 

For completing the pier a the mouth of Buffalo harbor, New York, 
twelve thousand nine hundred dollars. | 

For secnring and compPting the works at the harbor of Dunkirk, N. 
York, six thousand four fandred dollars. 

For further protectioy and preservation of the beach of Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, two thousand and fifty dollars. 

For the repair and completion of the break-water at the mouth of Mer- 
rimack river, Massachusetts, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For completing mpairs to piers at the entrance of Kennebunk river, 
Maine, one thousand one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

For coinpleting the sea-wall for the preservation of Deer Island, Bos- 
ton harbor, Massachusetts, twelve thousand three hundred and ninety 
dollars. 

For repairing Plymouth beach, Massachusetts, two thousand eight 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For completing the break-water at Hyannis harbor, Massachusetts, 
eizht thousand four hundred dollars. 

For removing the bar at the mouth of Nantucket harbor, Massachu- 
setts, eight thousand two hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

For improving the harbors of New Castle, Marcus Hook, Chester, and 
Port Penn, in the Delaware river, four thousand dollars. 

For improving Cape Fear river, below Wilmington, North Carolina, 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and five dollars. ; 

For carrying on the works for the improvements of Ocracock inlet, 
North Carolina, seventeen thousand dollars. 


that of either: and, for this purpose, we want FREE TRADE, so 
that we can buy every article as cheap as possible. That, however, 
we cannot literally have: without resorting to direct taxes for the sup- 
port of the Government. nor without bringing destruction upon some 
of our mannfactures. Bat we might go back tothe Tariff of 1824, 
with perfect safety to the manufacturer, and then his profits upon his 
eapital and labor would still be twice as great as the farmer's. The 
Tariff Law of 1228, we contend, would net have been passed, had 
there not been, at the time, a struggle for power. 

What the Republican says about * Jackson effice-holders and nullifi- 
ers.” is unworthy of a reply. That's plain English, is it not? 

In conclusion, we beg leave to express a hope, that the controversy 
between the Republican and us, is now brought to a close. 





From the Camden Journal. 

Wart po you prorosr ?—We see and hear this question put very 
frequently, and with a great air of triumph, to us who are opposed to 
violence in obtaining redress for the usurpations of the Generai Govern- 
ment. Why, gentlemen, what in the name of Heaven do you mean ? 
Tell us what right you have to put sach a query? You are constantly 
declaiming, but we have never yet heard or seen a specific proposition 
from vou. You talk about “ putting the State upon her sovereignty, 
and various other valorous deeds; but when we ask you what you 
want, we find it utterly impossible to bring yon to any thing like point. 
Are vou for nullification? Very few of you willownit. Are you fora 
Convention? Some of you who are joudest in your language, voted 
against it; and, among the most strenuous advocates of that measure, 





For completing the removal of obstructions in the river and harbor of 
St. Marks, Florida, seven thousand four hundred and thirty dollars. 

For completing the removal of obstructions in the Appalachicola n- 
ver, Florida, eight thousand dollars. 

For arrearage due Major Birch, for eurvev of the Raft of Red river, 
Louisiana, one hundred and eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

For arrearage due the superintendent of the works at Black Rock 
harbor, New York, one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For arrearages due for materials delivered to the works at Dunkirk 
harbor. New York. seven hundred and two dollars and fifty cents. 

For carrving on the work of the Delaware break-water, two hundred 
and eight thonsand dollars. 


Approved—Mareh 2, 1831. 





AN ACT making appropriations for carrying on ¢ertain roads and works 
of internal improvement, and for providmg for surveys. 

Be it enacted , Se. That the iollowing sums be. and the same a. here- 
by, appropriated to the several objects respectively herein named, to be 
applied during the vear one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, the 
same to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, viz : 


we see those who, instead’ of telling us “ what they propose,” profess 
to have nothing definite in view. You “pretend net to prescribe’ — 
vou are “ willing to leave it to the wisdom of that bedy,” &c. Ke. 
Now. that we may hear no more of this—that this portion of self-as- 
sumed complacency, and affected triumph of interrogation, may be pat 
at once asleep, we will answer it—and answer most willingly, most 
frankly. and most effectually. We propose to hold sacred our cath to 
support the Constitution. We propose to obey all the laws of Congress, 
so long as we recognize some of them, and claim our share of benefit 
under their enactments. We propose to hate the Tariff, and the Inter- 
nal Improvement System, as we hate the devil. We propose to fight 
against them both in all constitutional wavs. and with a!l constitutional 
energy. We propose to urge against them every argument that can 
be mustered. We propose to give every vote against them which the 
Constitution allows us to send into the National Legislature ; and, 
finally, we propose, when this kind of oppesuion proves unavailing, 
(to ask the people of South Carciina whether they preter secession to 
a longer ¢ontinuance in the Confederacy. and, if they answer in the 
affirmative, te eo with them and die in the last ditch! These are our 
propositions. Now, gentlemen, tell ns what you propose ? 





The true “standard of value” for a man, is the degree of his efficien- 
ev in the social svstem, and the strength of his morals and sympathies. 
i - = 
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Banner of the Constitution. 





TAXES AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


From the Columbus ( Geo.) Enquirer. 


The conduct of the Aristocracy of the United States is most 
artfully calculated to undermine the liberty w hich it was the 
design of our happy form of Government to secure. They 
are fast bringing about a dissolution of the Union, by artfully 
making that very Constitution which was iniended for our 
safety, the instrament of our destruction. And what makes 
this course of conduct still more alarming, is the fact, which it 
is useless to disguise, that there still lingers among the people 
of the United States—yea a people too, who boast of their in- 
dependence and freedom! a kind of reverence for * the Divine 
Right”—not of Kings exactly, butof men in high places, which 
amounts to the same thing. ‘This boorish, and humiliating: 
spirit, is a noxious leven from the old world, that hot-bed of 
kingism and toryism. Our glorious Revolution had not the 
effect to root it eutirely from our soil, and every new-comer 
from Europe adds to its stock. Place a man in power—clothe 
him with a little brief authority—make him a President—a Go- 
vernor—a Member of Congress, or a Judge, and the people 
seem to forget that they are his masters, and he their servant, 
bound to do “their will; and that they have a right—nay, that 
it is their duty, to serutinize his actions, his opinions, and mo- 
tives, and decide for themselves. On the contrary, they 
look up to him as their superior in every respect, and as one 
who cannoterr. They have not generally, even independence 
enough to say of him, as muchas Cassius said of Cmsar: 


“Tcannot tell whatvoua, and other men 

Think of this life—but for my single self, 

1 had as leave not be—as live to be, 

In awe of such a thing as I myself. P 

I was born as free as Cmsar, so were you. 
Call in question the conduct, opinions, or motives, of any of 
these servants of the people, and you are answered by some 
poor humble spirited simpleton, with “1 will not believe that 
so great—so good a man—a man of so high standing, can be 
mistaken—that he can be dishonest—that he can be de- 
praved!” And thus they seem to have w holly forgotten, or to 
have never read the lessons of history; that the more power 
you give men, the more corrupt they become. And that those 
who have trampled on the liberty of the world for ages, and 
oppressed the people with a rod of iron, have been those of 
high standing; nay, that in many, very many instances, they 
have professed to be the servants of the living God. | 

What freeman can witness the violations which the Consti- 

tution receives from the legislation of every Congress, to say 
nothing of the acts of the Federal Court, without distinctly 


foresecing a period of tribulation—yea, and bloodshed, reserv- 


ed for those who are to come after us? For although the 
present gencration may calmly, and tamely look on, and see 
the chains forging, which are to be more firmly riveted upon 


posterity ; and although the ambitious lordling may fatten upon | 


the spoils of others, and the oppression flourish for a time, yet, 
no patriot despairs; he has a consoling certainty, that, in the 
main, the march of liberty in the world is onward ; and in his 
dying moments he foresees, and the sight cheers the gloom of 
the grave—that however strong and heavy the chains of the 
past and present may be wrought by the oppressor, and the 
despot: and however the spirit of submission and slavery may 
be congenial to the present generation, yet, that in future 
times, there is to come a geveration, which will break asunder, 
and grivnd to powder, both the manacie and the oppressor 
who rivets it. Yet the American Patriot can but greatly de- 
sire, that liberty might be firmly established, and cherished here, 
by just and equal laws. That the blood of the Patriot might 
not be required any more, as an offering to Liberty upon the 
American coil. That such sacrifices might hereafter be confin- 
ed tothe old world. And yet be cannot disguise it from him- 
self, that such wishes appear almost hopeless. Every intelligent 
patriot sees, that such a coarse of unjust, unequal, and oppres- 
sive legislation as ‘s pursued by Congress, will soon bring 
about a state of things which cannot, ought not to be borne. 
He knows that it is possible the present generation may pa- 
tiently suffer, while they believe “evils are sufferable,” and 
submission a duty; yet he as clearly sees, and knows, that a 
coming generation will neither suffer, nor endure oppression. 
He sees the stripling and the infant inhale a burning spirit of 
resistance from his suffering parent; and if he does not see 
him, as Hannibal, adjured to the combat, he sees what is 
equivalent—an unconquerable hatred implanted in his very 
nature. He sees unequivecal signs, that the fierce subterra- 
pean fires are gathering; and although he may not live to 
witness its volcanic eruption, the deep tones of its hidden 
thunders warn him of its approach, and give assurance, that 
the heavy tread of the oppressor cannot stay its breaking 
forth, but will, on the contrary, only add energy to its action. 

Thatthe tariff for the protection of manufactures, is oppres- 
sive upon the Southera people, is very generally admitted—it 
is not even denied dy those who passed the tariff law: they 
only contend, that the few must be contented to suffer for the 
good of the many—a part, for the benefit of the whole. But 
what is singular, is the fact, that there are to be found. a 
few Aristocrats in the South who have the hardihood to assert, 
that the tariff is constitutional! All intelligent men who assert 
this, are unequivocally Asistocrats—whatever else they may 
call themselves for the sake of popularity—notwithstanding. 
They are wolves in sheep’s clothing. And there are always 
to be found weak boobies enough to follow them, and say and 
believe, the tariff is constitutional, because this or that great 
man says it is. Let us look at the Constitution itself for a 
moment, and see if, by the plain rules of common sense. an 
unsophisticated honest man could say, from inspection of that 
instrument, that the tariff for the protection of manufactures 
is constitutional. ‘Those who assert the affirmative. rely on 
the first paragraph of the &th section, in the first article of the 
Constitution. It is in these words, ** The Congress shall have 
power to lay and colicct taxes, duties, IM posts, and excises, 
(for what ?) lo pay the debts. and provide for the common de fence 
and general welfare of the United States; but all duties. im- 
posts, aud excises, shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” 

Here is the sole and only part of the Constitution on which 
the supporters of the tariff rely for their authority. Some in. 
deed have been foolish enough to predicate the right ou that 
clause which says, ** Congress shall have power to regulate 


commerce with foreign nations.” But they were soon driven 


‘from so untenable and absurd a ground, when it was most) 
clearly proved, that the tariff, instead of regulating commerce, | 
‘had a tendency to destroy it. They have therefore very gen- | 
erally settled down on the first mentioned paragraph of the | 
Constitution. Now this clause of the Constitation is far from | 
being ambiguous. It most clearly gives Congress the power, | 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises."’ ‘This is 
_plain—every farmer can understand it. It covers the whole 
‘ground of the tax-gathering system. By it Congress have 
| power to put their hand into the pocket of the citizen, and 
‘take his money in either of the specified ways, for legitimate 
| objects, and he can raise no objection that will avail him. If 
ihe say to the tax-gatherer, whet right have you or Congress, to 
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us? Who shall set bounds to human asim 4 and guarantee 
the good conduct of corrupt men in power? After the ma- 
jority shall feel their power firmly established, as it will soon 
be, by powerfel acquisitions from States north of the Ohio 
river, where will be their motives for delicacy? They may 
then effect any object which they desire, by taxation ; and 
completely govern and guide the whole internal policy of the 
country. ‘They may even go so far as to emancipate every 
slave in the Union. For if they have the power to tax for the 
protection of manufacturers, they have as clearly a power to 
lay so heavy a tax on slave properiy, and also the productions 
of slave labor, as to render the holding of such property a 
grievous burden. And the public welfare, could be plead by 





‘take from me, that which T have gathered by the sweat of 
Imy brow? The tax-gatherer, will point him to this clause of 
the Constitution. “True,” says the man of common sense, **from 
‘that clause of the Constitution, you have the power, but I see, 
ite the same clause of the Constitution, how that is limited and 
defined: it says vou mav “lay and collect” these taxes * to 
| pay the debts, provide for the common de fence and general wel- 
fare of *—not a par}, but the whole “ United States.” If then, 


them, in justification of such a tax, with far more justice, if 
possible, than in the case of manufactures. If Congress 
should lay a direct tax of a hundred dollars on each slave in the 
United States, and a heavy tax on cotton, on what ground 
could the South resist it?) ‘They would doubtless say, as they 
now say of the present tariff, that it is unconstitutional, and 
partial in its operation. That the North and West do not hold 
slaves, while most of the property in the South is vested in 








‘there are debts to pay, for which we are all bound—take it. 
/{f we are invaded, aud war is made upon us, the common de- 
| fence requires it. If the general welfare requires a navy, to 


' 


protect the commerce of the whole—If it requires troops and 


‘fortifications, along our frontiers, and along our coast, to pre- 


vent invasion—If it requires appropriations to defray the civil 


right. But if it be not for some one of these, or similar na- 
tional purposes, you have not the right. 
‘stitution. 


It is not in the Con- 
I can read as well as you, or Congress. The power 
to take my hard earnings from me, for any other purposes, ts 
| notin that instrument.” * Oh! but,” says the tax-gathering tariff- 
‘man “my dear fellow, you have never studied metaphysics— 
‘there is such a thing as * the spirit of the Constitution!” Spirit, 
‘you know is invisihle; it does not meetthe eye. True, the 
letter of the Constitution does not give Congress power to 
‘take all your money when they please, and for what purposes 
they please, but the spirit of the Constitution does give them 
‘this power; and they being great men, are the proper judges, 
jand high priests, to determine when this invisible spirit moves 
| for money, as well as how much it requires, and for what pur- 
poses. You being a plain unlettered man, ought not to have 
ithe presumption to look into the mysteries of the invisible 
| world, aud interfere with the functions of these great high 
(priests. My present requisition upon your purse, is of a 
‘spiritual nature. ‘The spirit of the Conszitution, as interpreted 
by the high priests, says that the general welfare requires some 
eighty, or ninety, or a hundred millions of dollars, to extend 
the Cumberland road to the pacific ocean. Some three or 
four thousand manufacturers at the North, also having found, 
that the Steam-power-looms of England, equal to the labor 
‘of five millions of men, can produce cloths vastly cheaper, 


| 
’ 
lexpenses of our common Government—take it—you have the 
| 
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|superior, and more abundant than their handful of looms, 
/worked by human power; and they have therefore pursuaded 
Congress, to study ‘he stars for their relief; and the result is, 
that the “spirit of ths Constitution,” is interpreted to say, that 
the general welfare tequives the whole Union te be taxed sev- 
eral millions annuall*, to pay these few manufacturers the dif- 
ference of price, aad value, between their goods and the 
British. That is, ifthe American and British manufacturer 
make each a piece of goods of the same kind, and the Ameri- 
ean sei! his at 20 collars the hundred yards, and the Englis- 
man sell his at fifteer dollars—the * spirit of the Constitution” 
is made to say, that this difference of five dollars must be paid 
to the American manufacturer out of the pockets of the 
American people, o a reward for not selling his goods as 
cheap as the British!) Such are a few of the spiritual opera- 
tions of the Constitution. Of this metaphysical nature, is my 
present demand upon you.” Py this time. the plain old farmer 
replies, “It would seem, Mr. Exciseman. that by your expla- 
nation, there is no limits to the power of Congress to tax me. 
But that their will is their guide and that they can ruin me if 
they please, by taxing me tothe anount of my whole property. 
Do Lunderstand you?” * You do e:actly. Their power to tax 
is unlimited. ** Then,” says the farmer, “grant ine to live under 
a despotism, rather than sucha Governyent ; for with one blow 
1 can sever the head of the despot fron its trunk, and his des- 
potism ceases. But when tyranny is phnted in the laws, and 
extends its baneful influence through al the arteries of the 
body-politie, it grows with the public growth, and strengthens 
with its strength: and is not so easily eradicated.” Look, for 
an example, to the past history of the Reputlic of Venice. | 
am not one of those fools, who are forever earping upon the 
beauties and excellencies of our system of Government, and 
its future glory. Yet I am not ignorant of the veauties of the 
system, nor ihe great merits, and devoted patriotism, of the 
men who founded it; and hence I am the more indignant at 
those who are working its destruction. I know, and so should 
every freeman know, that the grand system of tyranny which 
lias been, for ages, and is still going on in the world, is nothing 
more nor less, than taxation. The power of the few to rob the 
many. ‘The power of the rich and noble to take from the 
poor their daily bread. Leare not by what name you call the 
Government which oppresses me, whether monarchy or re- 
public. Call a highwayman a tax-gatherer, and will it ebarm 
his robberies into harmlessness? If Congress are hereafter to 
be their own judges of the proper objects, on which to make 
expenditures, and the objects to be taxed, and the amount of 
taxes to be assessed; [ say, and say it boldly, this Union cannot 
—ought not to last. We are then in the same condition in 
which our fathers were, when the British Government declared, 
that * Parliament was supreme, and that it had the power to tar 
them in all cases whatsoever ;"" avd which tyrannical assertion 
caused our fathers to draw the sword, and throw away the 
seabbard. ‘The present generation will doubtless suffer deeply 
\from oppressive taxation; but the full developmeut of the 
|alarming evils which such a course of construction and lev is- 
| lation by Congress will ultimately bring about, is probably re- 
served for the next geseration. At the present day, Congress 
/may not have courage enough, and may even want in depravi- 
ity, (but which is hardly likely,) to carry out, to their full ex- 
tent, the consequences which are to follow the present con- 
struction, given to the Constitution. But who can tell what a 
| Congress of the next generation may presume todo? May 
not their depravity and recklessness as far exceed those of the 
'present generation, as the majority of Congress now exceed 
our fathers in recklessness? And if so, what will become of 
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slaves. But would this avail them? The majority would 
answer, by saying, ‘that the most of this argument and ob- 
jection applies equally te the tariff for protection of manu- 
factures, it too operates partially. Many of the articles pow 
heavily taxed, are wholly of the southern use, and the tax 
wholly paid by the South. ‘To instance only one article, viz: 

Cotton Bagging—this is used only in cotton growing coun- 
tries; yet this tariff has been declared, by the highest authority, 
to be constitutional. We have determined to expend millions 
upon internal improvements, are about to raise most, if not all, 
the public revenue from direct taxation ; and in doing so, shall 
tax the most valuable property the heaviest. “Tis true, we 
shall be obliged to tax the North and West also, because the 
Constitution says, that the tax shall be apportioned; but they 
will be reconciled to it, because we shall expend most of the 
money among them. In laying a direct tax, the first process 
is to obtain the amount of population, and then to apportion 
the sum to he raised, among the States, as the Constitution 
directs ; specifying what species of property shall be taxed in 
each, and in the percentum of assessment. In some States, 
we may designate one description of property on which to 
levy the tax, and in others, a different description. The Con- 
stitution does not require that the same description or species 
of property should be taxed in every State. The uniformity 
required applies to the amount of taxes assessed, not to the 
articles taxed. If the other States do not hold slaves, they 
may do so if they please, and then the tax will apply to them 
also. Further, if you would get rid of the tax, emancipate 
your slaves, and then the grand cause of our deep hostility 
and unceasing oppression toward you, from the commence- 
ment of this Government, will be removed.’ IT repeat it, Mr. 
Eexciseman, if Congress have a right in any case to lay a tax 
unjust and oppressive, by implication, or as you term it, by 
the spirit of the Constitution, they bave in all cases, and may 
say it is for the general welfare. And in this way, Congress 
have it completely in their power to prostate one class or one 
section of the community and elevate another. If such a Go- 
vernment be different from that of Turkey, it is because our 
lives are not completely at their disposal. * * * * * 


SIDNEY. 





GOV. WOLF AND DIRECT TAXES. 





From the Lancaster ( Penn.) Herald 

In his Message last fall, Wolf told the Legislature, that their 
predecessors had been too extravagant in theirsystem of im- 
provement expenditures; that millions of money had been 
squandered, and some projects entered into which should have 
been let alone: that he not only advised a different course, bet 
was determined to follow one: and yet after the Legislature 
authorized new routes, which will add, probably SIX MIL- 
LIONS tothe State debt, thatis now hanging over it,he SIGNS 
THE BILL, secompanied by a message, which says what he 
has done is WRONG, but they most remedy the evil by 
TAXATION. And in accordance with Wolf's instructions, 
his friends have passed a ‘Tax Bill, odious and intolerable to be 
borne, as our readers will perceive by a perusal of the acts in 
this day's paper. A proper system of revenue, to save the 
sinking credit of the State, while her millions are going ovt 
and nothing coning in, might have been sanctioned by the peo- 
ple, but the tax dayers will not willingly put up with the insolence 
of tax-gatberers which are authorized in the discharge of their 
duty, to compd the farmer or mechanic to expose his wealth 
or poverty, ‘his bonds, mortgages, notes and debts, to the in- 
jury of himself. or friend. No such system of taxation can be 
justified or sus‘ained. It is worse than the odious tea tax and 
stamp act that ‘aised the war of the Revolution! Wolf's zeal 
to oppress and tax the people bas dug his political grave. His 
“small light’ of wisdom will be turned into darkness and 
folly. Lis indecision, inbecility, and stupidity, long since lost 
him the conficence of the well-informed of his own party : 
and his devoton to Masonry and the Masonic Sutherland 
junto, with his total abandonment of every principle of clear 
or sound policy, in his obeying his masters, leaves no possible 
chance of his mis-ruling the State a second term. The people 
begin to feel the hand of Masonry, in high salaries and taxa- 
tion ; in unprodactive millions, expended and squandered upon 
favorites and parisites, without a prospect, at even a future 
period, of realizing any benefit from it; and with British tax 
bills prying into their private affairs, and filching the last cent 
from the poor ani industrious. But these things cannot long 
be in a land of ireedom. The nuisance of Masonry and 
British taxation will not long hamper the freemen of Pennsyl- 
vania! In 1832 the shackles of such despotism will break 
asunder, and the people will be free. Let the lawless in pow- 


er enjoy their stations for a season, but the day of retribution 
will overtake them. 





[We have no concern with the local polities of Pennsylvania, 
but publish the foregoing to show the inconsistency of politi- 
cians who make more clamor against a direct tax of one hun- 
dred dollars, levied by the State, than against an indirect one 
of a thousand, levied by the Federal Government. ‘These peo- 
ple strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. } 





Indecision ig an evideuce of weakness : it evinces either a want 
of capacity tompprehend what is best, or of energy to pursue it. 
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chosen to regulate affairs. In reference, especially, t 
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to perceive the fallacy of the iron-master’s statement, until we 
showed him that the fall in the price of iron, in this country, 
had not been in the slightest degree occasioned by the increase 
of duties, but was altogetber owing to the fall which had taken 
place in foreign countries—that, ever since the year 1815 there 
had been in Eagland a gradual decline in price, from S88 88, 
‘down to less than S30—and that, in fact, our duties, and con- 


© Our poor 
laws and charitable institutions, the most lamentable ignorance 
prevails. Instead of striking at the reot of the evil, and cut- 
ting out the cancer which is consuming the body politic, we 
are content to apply an external plaister, which only conceals 
from our sight the morts! ulcer, but leaves the disease more 
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(( Agreeably to the notice contained in our No. of the 13th 
ultimo, this Paper will hereafter be published at the City of 


entilic judgment upon the work ; but, as far as we are capable — was . this eet on, wre . saree “P in charitable and hard-hearted. The odium attendant upon this 
of forming an opinion from the portion we have read, we think gps Aenean Pa geeatgeomaae pie | ygethertly re ors, | imputation is too much for Editors generally to hazard, and 
. . rn 5 | ' Ags reef  pepelieale the champions of the American System. The protection al-| hence we rarely see the press enter upon the discussion of this 
where - von a sete Sea ate Kf Bats rer 9. on forded by Congress, to the authors of books and useful inven- delicate question. For our parts, with feelings of charity and 
| pera Hors: dermenccinenantrer ean: : Bcial. if ad Me tions, is a legitimate and constitutional protection, and stands} good will extending to the poor of other countries as well as 
: —e a wow weet Naren cooked og 3 pata e rg 7 altogether upon a different footing from that which is afforded | our own, and limited by no such anti-christian doctrine as that 
: reer — ~ orc) aabpoderer sap ae tet rr ome) to the manufacturers, it being expressly authorized by the “charity begins at home,” we shall cheerfully open the columns 
liberty of inviting the conductors of the Journal of Health to Ceantitation. lr Me oy teens silane Fi . hic] 
: examine into the influence, upon the health of the poor and] — iia mm Paper 8° 9 ee eS 6 ea eee 
; laboring classes of people, of high duties on the necessaries of , —_ . gindl pie a al ope the melioration of the physicial condition of the human fa- 
x : 6 ate | 4 If the science of Political Economy were taught in all our mily. Our plan of relief is the adoption of the principles of 
’ life—such as flannels, batzes, coarse cloths, blankets, stockings, schools, not merely as a branch of liberal education, but as a| Pree Trade. and the abolition of all restrictions siakdin tig. 
4 porn: anes cai asker al Mahe decides ne mye oe ee aaah Pai om eee ty of the hand. In a state of perfect freedom, pauperism of 
’ | window glass intended to keep out the cold—and the various meee ~ . ss > ak P " ~ by Perarey po welexome Pe wes me anknewe- The fertile and al- 
)- | ; mh . . | with the administration of affairs, from the Government of the) most unlimited regions of the West, are capable of supplying 
ie wen —— ahd seo $9 ee ae ae a # Be pate whole Union, and that of each particular State. down to the the means of abundance and independence to milliens of emi- 
any wesanaie: : ear wie! daa & eek ces Pores PTR of 3 Tprnmnalgcontel — Batis ene grants—and all who could Bot fiad employment iu the com- : 
diseases and deaths of our winters are occasioned by the scan- mi fo aaa rite me , ~ an @ r woe te whe d a a " | meree ane mamarnctnnes of atten ane tons, wou Gad 8 im = 
tiness and insufficiency of the apparel of the sufferers, arising r oat sii . ae i “ok wpsde ot oe athe "0" | the agriculture of the country, which would be greatly extend- “ ‘y 
from the iniquitous laws which impose the heaviest taxes up- —— at . ar kgs ese ati 2 “a eae ed under a liberal system of commercial policy. ‘The ae who 4a 
iv on the poor, and thereby diminish their means of protecting atom nee rte linamaie ' ; " - moe pe Pere devotes his tine to aa active administratien of some eberitable us 
n= themselves against the inclemency of the weather. ‘his is a , . Po too ia f : ae ra <l ‘ndicidaa! any b ergy « rene af wpe nn and who at the same time Ms 
on subject worthy the attention of philanthropists who agree with . Pa. a eps teen Ses 7 Sia ety Saag a © | advocates the Restrictive System, ts like the quack-doctor, 4 
ve sd "i teach algebra, who was ignorant of the simple rules of arith-| who, whilst he was prescribing flannels and bandages for the a 
ct us that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. metic. In like manner, a Member ef Assembly, who knows deiatd tes a4 tient, fed him wp with choice dainties end ‘ 
re : nothing of banking, of currency, of (he principles upon which | jy yurious potations. A 
L- We have recently conversed with a Member of the Ohio Le- capital may be accumulated or wasted, of the sound rules by i 
“A gislature, from whom we learned some particulars as to public) which taxes should be apportioned, of the administration of| The following extracts, from the * Boston Patriot,” and the ue 
by opinion in that State, relative to the American System. He the poor-laws, of the regulation of the interest of money, and | cs Kennebec Journal,” appeared in the Somerset (Maine) Re- i 
DS, stated that, with the Jackson party, the name of the “ Ameri-| the various other matters which appertain to the functiogs of publican, with the judicious remarks of the Editor of the latter 25 
he can System™ was getting into bad odour, aud was more fre-| our State Governments, musi always legislate in the dark. paper, which follow : 4 
re quently pronounced with a sneer thao with ‘rtsagka sh for- Even the corporations of cities and boroughs, and the admin- Ship Pagoda, cleared at this port on Thureday last, for Valparaiso, if 
ae merly—aud that a number of the Editors of papers were de- istrators of the affairs of @ county, township, or parish, can | with five hundred and seven bales of domestic cottons, valued at $31,- 4 
c0- culedly on the Free Trade side, and were gradually preparing | never fulfil their duties to the public, without some acquaint- pps a hoe ' oO : : 
we * [t0come ont against the System. He frter stated, at the|ance withthe laws which relate to income and expeoditre|,, Dan tmaerl tt Re gates nth j 
vee tax bill which passed at the last session, and which imposed| And, lastly, what family can enjoy as much substantial com-! and to all the vast coast of South America, and bring back the treasures 
ith taxes upon various manufacturing establishments, although] fort and independence, as one in which the domestic economy | and fruits of every clime. Mean time we carry just as much of our 
ro propositions to exemps them were brought forward, was in} js regulated, not by the laws of parsimony, but by the dictates per ee ne egeoneernente 90 ip hoe re, er ee 
al some degree a question which tested the views of Members| of a science which teaches how the greatest extent of enjoy- ( Scenpinieieg tittinaides edie fee 
‘ a." : ; '. Suppose every nation of the world should adopt Henry Clay's Ame- 
eal upon the Protecting System. He finally expressed his belief} ments is to be secured at the least cost of labor ? rican System—exelnde all foreign manufactures, to protect Suciaindiainii. 
His that the delusion was fast wearing off in Ohio, and that, as she The idea that political economy is ap abstruse, dry, and un- should we be able to send our “‘ manufactured actin to India, to Chi- 
and clearly has no interest in the support of the anti-agricultural interesting subject, is founded in error,. It is true that the most} na, to Turkey, the Levant, and to all the vast coast of South America?” 
a policy, she would not much longer remain a victim to the hum-} abstract principles of the science, like those of avy other branch} And would not the “protective” legislation which the American System 
r bug. The reader will perbaps believe that we derived some| of philosophy, are beyond the reach of ordinary minds—but | men wish to adopt, directly invite all other countries to shut out our 
lear additional satisfaction from learning that our informant was a} its more plain and practical elements are as easily to be appre- productions, as well agricultaral as manufactured? The “ American 
ible converted American System mau, and couverted, too, merely| hended as any other matter of every-day concern. It is not, System” would have the — effect precisely, in relation to a recipro- 
ple hy reading the Free ‘Trade Advocate aud the Banner of the| however, intended hereby to advance the position that the at-| ©! intercourse between nations, as it would be for the mechanic to say 
aa Constitution. tractions held out by this study are sufficiently strong to induce " the former of his own nalgpborhoed ©] will bey _— of your pra- 
pon cinnimahiienil * eg. & Pah . ductions—they may rot or be wasted—but I will oblige you to buy of 
ture every one to enter upon it. Such universal power of attrae- me till your last cent shall be consumed.” Suppose ali men were to 
lax A friend of ours, who boasts that he has been a zealous ad-| tion belongs to no pursuit whatever. Look at the beautiful adopt this principle—and there are some selfish men who do practice it 
‘ent ocate of the encouragement of domestic manufactures ever| study of botany, per example, or the useful science of chemis- all their lives—where would be the valae of trade or intercourse be- 
ong since the year 1787, a few days since related to us the follow- | try, or the amusing researches of natural history, and profes-| tween man and man? It would end in mutual destruction —Somerset 
os ing: ‘I was in company,” said he, “ two nights ago, with an| sors will tell you that the number of individuals who embark Republican. } 
a jron-master, when I remarked to him, ‘1 suppose you are now | with zeal in those departments of knowledge is comparatively; ‘The Kennebec Journal, not satisfied with the fact that we 
w- entirely satisfied with the present duties on iron.’ To my as-| limited. Still there are many who devote their attention to| export cotton goods to South America, insists upon it thet we 
ion tonishment, he replied that he was not yet satisiied—that he| these studies, and who find a satisfaction which amply com-| also export them to India, China, Turkey, and the Levant. 
believed it would nave been better for the iron-masters if the} pensates them for the labor, although they may not be in a si-| We have, upon a former occasion, shown that the whole quan- 
nia, luty had never been raised, for that under the low duties of| tuation to apply the knowledge they may acquire to any prac-| tity of cotton goods shipped to all the places last named, up to 
liti- former times they used to get $120 a-ton for iron, whereas now | tical utility. And would not political economy be studied if it! year 1829, the date of the last Treasury statemen's, was of 
un- hey get but $80. I asked him the reason of this fall in price, | were generally known that its principles are as intimately con-| such a small amount as to be searcely worth notice. That we 
one bud he said it was owing to the domestic competition oeca-} nected with the daily transactions of society, as the ptinciples| export considerable quantities to South America is true, but it 
e0- ioned by the high duty.” At this stage of the story we could} of domestic economy are with the daily transactions of an in-| is also true that we export to the same countries considerable 
° iardly refrain from laughing at the iron-master, who thus dis-| dividual family? Nine-tenths of the misery and suffering of| quantities of British cottons, which have been first imported 
layed a want of acquaintance with the most simple principles| the poor and laboring classes arises from the absence of all| into this country, under an expense of at least 15 or 20 per 
.% (hich govera his own trade. Our informant also appeared pot | knowledge of political economy on the part of those whe are‘ centum. Now, no one would pretend ths; we could undersell 
, . - . 
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Editors with whom we exchauge will be 
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We are pleased to be able to state that subscriptions to the 
Fund for the gratuitous distribution of this paper, agreeably to 
the Proposals which will be found on the last page, ade- 
quate to the publication for three months, have beeu received by 
us. Assoon as a second similar amount shall be obtained, the 
distribution will be commenced. 


—— 


A neat little duodecime volume, of near two hundred pages, 
handsomely bound, has made its appearance, under the title of 
“The Catechism of Health, or Plain and Simple Rules for the 
Preservation of the Health and Vigor of the Constitution, from 
Infancy to Old Age.” It is issued from the office of the Jour- 
nal of Health, (No. 108, Chesnut Street,) and inculeates the 
maxims disseminated by that widely-cireulated publication, in 
the form of two buadred and sixty-four questions and apswers, 
under the Sectional Heads of 

Health and its Blessings—-Infancy—-C hildhood— Air—-Exereise-— 
Sleep— Food—Drinks—Tobacco—Personal Cleanliness—C lothing— 
Preservation of the External Organs of Sense—Lnjury from Lightning 
—'l'o avoid the effects of Cold and Dampness—Means of securing the 
Beauty and Symmetry of the Body—Miscellaneous—-Occupation of 
the first hours of the day—Breakfa#t—Forenoon Luncheon—Dinner— 
Animal Food—Vegetable t'ood—Dessert—F ruit— Liquors— Afternoon 
—Tea—Evening—Supper—Of the Passions. 


As we are not physicians, we cannot undertake to pass a sei- 























sequeotly our increased competition, have always followed the 
decline in price, and never preceded it. We wonder that this 
iron-master did not aseribe the fall in price to the late eclipse 
of the sun, which was quite as capable of effecting it as the 
domestic competution. 





The following remarks upon our Foreign Relations are ex- 


New York,” from the Republican Members of the Legislature, 
at a meeting held at Albany, on the 2Ist of April, 1831: 


It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that, during the last two 
years, our negotiations with Foreign Powers have been more success- 


deeply seated than ever., The whole system of our charitable 
institutions, designed for the temporary relief of the poer, re- 
quires revision. Instead of dimiaishing pauperism, they in- 
crease it, by holding out inducements for those who would oth- 
erwise depend—aye, and successfully depend, too—upon their 
own exertions for their support, to rely upon charitable aid. 
They multiply the class, already sufficiently large, of those who 


_ calculate upon publie patronage for their maintenance, and cre- 
tracted from an Address “to the Republicans of the State of | 


ate, in the humblest walks of life, a class of people corres- 
ponding to that which is found in the higher grades, who rely 
altogether upon publie offices for their support. Charity, wheu 





ful, and fraught with more beneficial results to the country, than during | 


any other period of the same duration since the organization of the Go- 
vernment. Our claims on Denmark, for spolitaons committed upon 


commerce, have been recognized and adjusted, and a Board of Com-!} 


missioners is NOW in session, to distribute to the claimants the sam 
which has been received from that Power. Similar claims upon Brazil 
have also been satisfactorily arranged ; and this result is the more gra- 
tifymg, as, under the preceding Administration, they had not only been 
neglected, but the public Agent of the United States, who dared to as- 
sert them in a spirit like chat which has led to their final adjustment, was 


compromise its honor, by submitting to indignity abroad. 





A Dinner was given, at New York, on the 2th ultimo, to 


and the arts, as a testimony of the sense entertained of the ser- 
vices rendered by bim, in procuring the passage of the law for 
securing for a longer term the benefit of the Patent and Copy- 


}* , , , : inve : srifere < lichers. | ° ¥ ‘ . . -¢ 
Right Laws to ingenious inventors, writers, and publi hers. | result from a bliad indiscriminate zeal, are looked upon as un- 
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| 
' 














souud 





well regulated, is a cardinal virtue, but every species of alms- 
giving is vot charity. A good motive must be tempered by a 
Ifospitals and asylums, for the deaf and 
dumb, and blind, for infants who-are too young to obtain their 
livelihood, for aged people who are too old or infir:n to labor, 
for lunatics, idiots, and those who are physically incapable of 
helping themselves, are deserving of all support. 


diseretion. 


But, where 
persous labor under none of these disabilities or afflictions, the 


}claim for charitable aid ought to be very fully established to 
received with coldness by his own Government at home, for refusing to entitle it to atteution: and, where it is ascertained to be found- 


ed upon casualty or misfortune, and not misconduct, the relief 
should be afforded in the way of furnishing employment, ra- 


, : ther than in the payment of gratuities. 
the Hon. G. C. Verplancek, by a number of friends of literature | 


[pon this subject, we are aware, there is in our community 
a morbid sensibility. To take an active part in charitable in- 
stitutions, is quite a mania, and those who venture to advance 
opinions intended to show that more mischief than good may 
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the British in foreign markets, with their own goods, which 
cost our merchants fifteen or twenty per centum more than 
those sent directly from England; and, consequently, the mere 
fact of exportation is no proof whatever that we have in the 
markets of South America any advantage over the British. It 
might with as much propriety be said, that, because we export 
French wines to the West Indies, which have been imported 
into the United States, subject to the heavy charges of freight, 
insurance, commissions, and merchants’ profits, it is proof that 
we can undersell the French. 

As regards the domestic cottons exported to the dificrent 
parts of South America, there is a loss upon a great portion 


of them—but, owing to the depreciation of the currencies of 


most of those currencies, this loss is not always pereeptible to 
the shippers, who fancy that they lose upon the return, instead 
of the outward shipment. We have known nomerous exam- 
ples of this sort of ignorance of currency. We bave heard 
men, who had sold a eargo of flour iu Brazil, at eight milreis 
per barrel, insist upon it that they had made a profit, because 
eight milreis were ten dollars, forgetting all the time that the 
eight milreis they received in payment were not gold or silver, 
but paper, worth at the time we refer to precisely eight Span- 
ish dollars, which did not cover cost and charges. ‘The same 
now happens with domestic goods. The depreciated paper 
money price deceives manufacturers and other shippers, and 
many a one may now be heard to exclaim, * What a glorious 
profit | should have made, had it not beeu for the loss I sus- 
tained on the return cargo!” And, if it be asked them why 
they did not bring coin home, instead of other merchandise, 
they show their want of acquaintance with the subject, by an- 


swering 


‘Oh! specie was at a premium. 
Still, every voyage is not a losing voyage. The revolution- 
ary state of many parts of South America prevents the settle- 
ment there of capitalists, and the commerce is therefore liable 
to all the fluctuations which are so usual in the West Indies. 
Prices rise and fall—the markets are sometimes bare and some- 
times glutted—sometimes a shipment hits, and sometimes it 
misses. But, if the tariff gentry persevere in insisting upon it 
that we can manufacture cheaper than the British, let them 
show their faith in that creed by taking off the duty. If we 
can enter into successful competition with the British in foreigu 
markets, we can surely do it in our own. 

The argument above quoted, from the ** Somerset Republi- 
can,” is conclusive as to the view taken of this question. It 
cannot be auswered. 


setween Don Pedro, of Brazil, and his brother Don Miguel, 
of Portugal, there is a wide difference as regards their political 
Don Pedro professes great devotion to Constitu- 


tional Government, entities himself ** Constitutional Ewmpe- 


professions. 


ror,’ and is constantly talking about the Constitution which 
he and the people have sworn to support. Don Miguel, on the 
other hand, believes that Constitutions are all nonsense, and 
that there are no rights except the divine rights of Kings; and 


hence, whenever a few daring rogues venture to dispute his 


authority to do as he pleases according to his notions of pro 


moting the “ general welfare,"’ he sends them to the coast of 


Africa in exile, strings them up on a gallows, or strangles them 
and then chons off their heads, as he served some seven or 
eight a few weeks ago. He is at least a consistent king. He 
believes that he is a better judge of the true interests of the 
people than they are themselves, and he therefore “ regulates 
commerce” for them, and determines the sort of industry to 
which they must apply their labor. A single decree can turn 
the mighty current of capital and labor into new channels, and 


he and his predecessors have so protected the industry of Portu- 


gal as to have produced a vast amount of poverty and misery. 

But although Don Pedro professes much attachment to Con- 
stitutioual Government, he is by no means true to his profes- 
sions. Like all others who are invested with power, he is 
amazingly apt to desire to have things in hisown way. Butas 
his empire is in theory governed by a written Constitution, ex- 
pressly defining the respective powers of the Executive, Legis- 


lative, and Judicial Departments. he is obliged, in order to ac- 
complish his eads, to resort to the expedientso well understood 


in-this country, of implication and forced construction. For in- 
stance, there is aa article which confers certain extraordinary 
powers upon the Government, when * the safety of the State” 


or rece their exercise. Every now and then this article is act- 
ed upon, aod is ¢istorted in as many ways in Brazil as our doc- 
is in the United States. We 
have persoually witnessed some specimens of this resort to ex- 
By the Constitution the liberty of the 
press is guaraatied, and those who abuse it are liable to prose- 
cution. We have known an editor who had offended the Go- 
vernment by bis writings, taken from his house at night by a 
guard of soldiers, deposited in a fort, and shipped out of the 
country in afew days, without a hearing, and especially with- 
by jury, guerantied to him by the Constitution. 
in fact, the Constitution of Brazil has always been, in-the hands 


trine of ** the general welfare” 


traordinary powers. 


wut the trial 


- imperor, as ours has been for some years past in the 


' 
be twisted 


ot those who had the control of it. 


itseems now, however, that the day of forced constructions 


in Brazil. 


- Gf | 


sof a majority of Congress, a mere nose of wax, liable to 
and turned in any way that would suit the interests 


A reaction has probably commenced, 


Republican party—for there has always been a strong one in 
Brazil ever since the revolutionary spirit reached the Southern 
Hemisphere—having been spurred on by the events in France 
and other parts of Europe, now openly talk of a Confederation 
of the eighteen Provinces, in place of the present consolidated 
Government. By way of quieting the disaffected spirit of the 
interior, and conciliating the people, Don Pedro has lately taken 
atour with his new spouse iuto the Province ef the Mines, where 
he issued a proclamation, of which a correspondent has sent us 
a copy, in reference to which he writes: ‘ The above will give 
you some idea of the present state of politics in this country. 
The day has passed when deliberative bodies were dissolved by 
artillery, by crowned heads.” It is as follows : 
PROCLAMATION. 
Miners !—This is the second time | have had the pleasure of finding 
myself amongst you—the second time the love which I consecrate to 
Brazil has conducted me hither. Miners! [ do not address myself ex- 
clusively to you——the interest is general—l speak to all Brazilians. 
There exists a disorderly party, who, taking advantage of circumstances 
solely appertaining to France, endeavored to deceive you with invec- 
tives against my inviolable aad sacred person, and against the Govern- 
ment, with the intent of represe nting, im Brazil, scenes of horror, and 
covering her with mourning ; with the intent of placing themselves in- 
to oflice, and satiating their vengeance and private passions, in despite 
of the welfare of their country, which is never considered by those who 
have followed the revolutionary system. 
They write without disguise, and call the people to a Confederation, 
and endeavor to screen their crime by the one hundred and seventy- 
fourth article of the Fundamental Law which governs us. ‘This article 
does not permit alterations in the essential part ‘of the said law, 
Can there be a greater attack against the Constitution which we have 
sworn to maintain and defend, than to pretend to alter it in its most es- 
sential part? Is not this a manifest violation of the sacred oath, which, 
before God, we all voluntarily took? Ah! dear Brazilians! [do not 
address vou now as your Emperor, but as your most cordial friend. Do 
not sutfer yourselves to be illuded by doctrines which are as deceittul 
as they are pernicious ; they are only conducive to your perdition, and 
that of Brazil; they -ever tend to your felicity, or that of your coun- 
try. Assist me to support the Constitution, ex: ictly as it stands, and as 
we swore to it. I confide in you, and you may place confidence in me. 
Imperial City of Ouro Preto, F ebruary 22, 1831. 
CONSTITUTIONAL EMPEROR, 
Ind Perpetual Defender of Brazil 


This proclamation is quite in character. All violators of 
Constitutions pretend to believe that those who complain of 
the overthrow of their rights and liberties are the real offenders. 
This game was played off by Charles the Tenth and his Mi- 
nisters, and is now attempted to be played off in this country, 
but it must fail here, as itdid in France. The subdued tone of 
Don Pedro’s proclamation, which is quite different from that 
in which His Imperial Majesty has been accustomed to ad- 
dress his subjects, may be considered as an act of repentance 
for his frequent violatious of the Constitution. It seems that 
he returned from his excursion to Rio de Janeiro on the 11th of 
March, upon which oceasion some disturbances teok place, as 
appears from the following extract from a letter of the 19th of 
that month: 


The political affairs of this country, at the present moment, wear a 
very unfavorable aspect. There are two strong parties here—the Bra- 
zilians and Portuguese—and much party spirit was evinced on the oc- 

casion of the illumination on the retarn of the Emperor from the inte- 
rior, having been absent two or three morwhs ; blows were exchanged, 
some killed, and many wourtded. The former are much exasperated, 
being under the impression that the Emperor leans to the side of the 
latter ; hoth vow vengeance. We are, however, at present tranquil in 
the city, but we much fear that we shall have serious disturbances, not 
only here, but in all the prevjnces. 


After the foregoing was in type, we received, by a subsequent 
arrival, Rio de Janeiro papers to the 2Ist of March, inclusive, 
giving some particulars of tee late disturbances, of which we 
are able to furnish the following summary. 

It seems that when Don Pedro's proclamation, issued 
Minas, of which we have published a copy, was received at 
Rio, it oceasioned great dissatisfaction amongst the Liberals, 
who seized the first occasion to make an open manifestation of 
it. The opposite party, comprising the great body of the na- 
tives of Portugal, and those Brazilians who have always fa- 
vored a strong Government, were correspondingly pleased, and 
equally resolved to display their sentiments as soon as an op- 
portunity offered. This opportunity was presented on the 11th 
of March, when the return of the Emperor from his tour to the 
interior was announced. ‘The Government party illuminated 
their liouses. The others refused to do it. Bodies of men and 
boys, of each party, paraded the streets, and some houses 
were attacked upon each side. ‘The Portuguese party are said 
to have shouted vivas to ** The absolute Emperor of the Portu- 
guese,”’ and to have cried out ** Death to the Goats,” (cabras, ) 
a nick-name with which the Portuguese have for a long time 
branded the natives of Brazii. ‘These seditious cries and na- 
tional taunts were responded to, on the following day, by vivas 
to ** The Constitution,” to * The Sovereiguty of the Nation,” 
to ** The one hundred and seventy-fourth Article of the Consti- 
tution—(which relates to the mode by which the Constitution 
may be altered) —to * The Federation,” to * ‘The Emperor, so 
long as he remains Constitutional,” &c. 

On Sunday the 13th, it seems that a number of persons had 
collected in the street Quitanda, where the Portuguese shop- 
keepers chielly reside, furnished with broken bottles to pelt at 
their oppouvents, and that one Padre Malheiro, editor of a paper 
called the Nove Censor, in that street, shouted * Viva (huzza) 
for the Absolute Emperor.” This exasperated the Brazilians, 
who, perceiving a patrol of the police supporting this fomenter 
of sedition, instead of arresting him, attacked the patrol, and 
compelled them to ery out * Huzza for the Emperor, so long as 
he remains Constitutional.” A pistol was soon after fired, by 





and if it do net terminate in a revolutiou, it will reduce the | one of the Portuguese party, which wounded two Brazilians. 


power of Don Pedro to its legitimate limits. 


It seems that the | This was a signal for the police, who then rushed upon the 


— 


Brazilians, who were not armed, and dispersed them. ‘These 
disturbances continued until the 16th—but, as far as we cau 
learn, there does not appear to have been more than one indi- 
vidual killed. 

These occurrences, however, have produced a state of the 
most bitter animosity between ‘he natives of Brazil and Portu- 
gal. ‘The former express thetnselves, in the public prints, in 
language of the most viruleat character, not only against the 
Portuguese, but against the Government, for conniving, as they 
assert, at these insults and outrages. There are several papers 
which we have seen, which speak in terms as free and bold as 
any papers in this country, which shows that the liberty of the 
press, after a hard struggle, has got uppermost again. The 
Astrea, of 15th March, says: “ There is no security for any 
person but a Portuguese ; the Brazilians have been attacked 
by them, in their persons and in their houses ; they must with 
patience and humility suffer all these assassinations and insults, 
since the Government of Brazil will not defend us against our 
aggressors. Citizens of Brazil have been arrested for having 
defended their own lives. It is a crime to wear the national 
cockade—no ove cao use it with impunity. There eught not 
a Brazilian to live in Brazil ; ** Death to the Goats,” is the sen- 
tence which is pronounced in a loud voice. Civil war is light- 
ed up amongst us ; the Government wishes it, because it pro- 
tects those who first promoted it. Time will inform us. But 
what is the spark which set fire to so great an explosion? We 
know not.” A writer in the Aurora Fluminense, under the sig- 
nature of “A Brazilian Woman,” makes a powerful appeal to 
the spirit of her compatriots. She says: “ Brazilians! Coun- 
trymen! See the blood of our fellow-citizens shed : see the in- 
sults directed against us—the outrages perpetrated by those 
who ery out * Huzza for the Porstuguese,"—and how they sen- 
tence to death those they call goats. Seek vengeance—not 
treason, but like honorable Brazilians, who will not belie your 
character: punish those who wound us, after having received 
here a hospitable reception. Mr. Editor, 1 cannot take up arms 
—and they would call me mad were | to do so—but it is not 
only with arms that people fight. My countrywomen have ma- 
oy means of showing their patriotic resentment of what has 
been done to us all. My Brazilian friends can animate their 
husbands, their brothers, their sons: tell them to prepare to re- 
pel the outrages of the foreigner. My countrywomen can ren- 
der great services to Brazil, if a spark of patriotic fire warms 
the blood io their veins.” 

The Republico, which appears to be the most violent on the 
Brazilian side, uses language of the boldest sort. It calls the 
Portuguese by the nick-name of * Sailers,""—(marinheiros )— 
which, in some of the Provinces, carries with it a powerful 
odium, and asserts that they ouly illaminated their houses, fr 
I that “no Brazilian would show satisfaction at the arrival of the 
President of the Government of the State, whilst the State was 
trodden under foot and oppressed.” ‘The Editor asserts, that, 
during the disturbances there were shouts of “ Death to the 
Editor of the Republico,” aod that efforts were made to mur- 
der him. ‘The following is an extract from his paper, of the 
2ist of March : * Brazilians! Union is necessary. All of us, 
from this day forth, should wear the national cockade, on ac- 
count of which we have been attacked, by foreigners, in our 
own houses ; it is necessary that we should distinguish our- 
selves from this ungrateful people, who have so much abused 
our hospitality. Arm yourselves, Brazilians, and, as says the 
Astrea, at the first groan of your oppressed country, rush to 
death—and our children, although orphans, will be more hap- 
py with a FREE country, than with the weak protection of an 
ENSLAVED father.” 

On the 17th of March an address was presented to the Em- 
peror, signed by twenty-four Deputies of the Assembly, from 
different Provinces, then at the Seat of Government, during 
the recess of that body, calling upon the Government for the 
punishment of the Portuguese party for their outrages upon the 
Braziliaus, and intimating that their conduct had been conniv- 
ed at by the Government itself. They spoke in strong terms, 
and concluded by saying, “ This language, Sire, is frank and 
loyal—may your Imperial and Constitutional Majesty listen to 
it, being assured that it is not fatterers who save Empires, but 
those who have sufficient fortitude of soul to tell to Princes the 
truth, even though it may not be flattering to them. The pub- 
lic order, the repose of the State, the Throne itself, are al! 
threatened, if the representation which the undersigned re- 
spectfully address to your Majesty is not attended to, and 
their wishes completely satisfied.” 





The Middle and Northern States are now fast regaining their 
velocity in the great race of improvement, which was inter- 
rupted by the last Tariff, ‘The City of Philadelphia, like the 
other cities, is growing in population, and a vacant house is 
now scarcely to be seen, whilst old buildings are getting torn 
down, and new ones put up, in every quarter. A friend of 
ours, who has embraced the restrictive philosophy, insists upon 
it that this increased population is altogether owing to the yel- 
low fever which has visited Philadelphia at several different 
periods since the year 1793. He says he distinctly recollects, 
that, after the great mortality of that year, the population very 
considerably increased. He asserts the same of the year 1798, 
and of the various subsequent years in which that dreadful 
disease made its appearance. In vain we have argued with 
him that the tendency of the yellow fever was to diminish the 
| population—that it was a fallacy to believe that population 
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could be multiplied by deaths—that the city increased from the 
operation of other causes, and that, had it not been for the 
different visits of the yellew fever, it would have been larger 
than it now is. To all this plain argument, we could get no 
aoswer but the usual ove of the tariff men, when they assert 
that high duties make goods: cheap: ‘One fact is worth a 
thousand theories !"—** Seeing is believing !’—** The city ts 
larger now than it was iv 1793, and that is enough to satisfy 


me. 


It is stated, in the papers, that the explosion on board the 
steamboat Tricolour, at Wheeling, on the 19th ult., by which 
the captain and a number of persons lost their lives, was occa- 
sioned by the boiler’s being old and nearly worn out. Here 
we have another specimen of the benefits of the American 
System. The duty on boiler-plates, which eost in England 
$43 33 per ton, is $73 40—(see General Hayne’s Report upon 
the Blacksmiths’ petition)—which is almost 200 per cent. on 
the cost ; and this so increases the expense of boilers, that old 
oues are made to last until they are no longer safe. In Eng- 
land, where iron is cheap, and where security of life and limb 
are consulted, steamboat boilers never burst. 


A greater blessing has never been conferred upon the human 
race, in modern times, than that of the steamboat. How im- 
mensely are the enjoyments and conveniences of life promoted 
by the facilities of locomotion furnished by them! Aud yet 

ow infinitely would these enjoyments be tacreased, if all ap- 
prehension of danger from explosion could be removed! There 
are thousands of people who are too timid to venture on board 
a steamboat, who would travel in them frequeniy if they felt 
an assurance that they would not be scalded to death, or disfi- 
gured, or maimed for life. Aware of this, men of science are 
ut this moment busily occupied in endeavors to Ciscover some 
process of generating steam, which shall not carry death with 
it. A steamboat has lately been constructed at New York, 
with several hundred iron tubes, instead of boilers, so arranged 
that if one should burst it will not affect the rest, nor do apy 
essential injury. Should this experiment succeed, it will be 
an important improvement ; but a more efficient plan of pro- 
tecung human lives, than this, is within the constitutiona! pow- 
er of Congress to introduce. It is simply to declare that the 
duty on boiler-plates shall be reduced to fifteen per centum ad 
valorem, which would be about $6 50 per ton. The price of 
plates would thereby be reduced to less than one-half of their 
present price, and the builders of steamboats could then afford 
to make them thicker, and twice as strong, for the same money 
as they now pay for their weak ones. With so simple a remedy, 
and one so just and advantageous to the whole community, 
nobody could be dissatisfied, except the iron-masters ; but, if 
there be any sound reason why that favored class of nabobs 
should be enriched by a tax levied upon ail the iron consumed 
ia the country, there is certainly pone why the nation, io order 
to please them, should have its flesh scalded off its bones. 





The Boston Commercial Gazette says: ‘* The folly of some 
of our editorial brethren is remarkable. [he Patriot attributes 
the numerous arrivals at this port, on Tuesday night, to the 
American System.” 





A new paper has lately beer established at Albany, entitled 
‘The Freeman's Advocate, and Farmer's, Mechanie’s, and 
Working-Men’s Champion.” The Editor, in his opening ad- 
dress, says: ‘** We are opposed to the various new doctrines 
vbich have been promulgated in opposition to the Federal 
Constitution.” From this expression, added to the language 
of the title, the reader would be led to suppose that the paper 
was established for the purpose of sustaining the cause of |i- 
berty and the rights of those who labor. But notso. It is a 
Tariff paper, and, like a!! the rest, is hostile to the freedom of 
industry. Fearful, however, that a re-action may take place, 
rt holds out the idea that the monopolists are satisfied. It says : 
‘Tt is true that no new restrictions upon commerce are ex- 
pected or desired by the manufacturers ;” “ The present sys- 
tem has proved satisfactory, with a few exceptions, and the 
friends of domestic industry are content.” This is the false 
flag which will be held out by the Tariff party, in order to re- 
concile the friends of liberty to their present galling chains. It 
is true that the cotton and woollen manufacturers, the iron- 
masters, and sugar planters, may be content with their duties 
of 35 to 225 per centum ; but, so certain as the Free Trade 
party acquiesce in these monopolies, and withdraw their deter- 
mined unyielding opposition, a host of new schemes of prohibi- 
tion will be brought forward, and every succeeding year will rivet 
more firmly than ever upon the country the abominable policy 
which is now operating with its oppressive and unequal hand. 
All the machinery for making a bold stroke against the impor- 
tation of silks, is now getting into operation. China and 
crockery ware will next come in for a bounty, as glass has 
done, and a hundred other interests will apply for aid, until 
finally the nation will become so firmly bound by restrictive 
laws, that nothing but a dizeful convulsion can restore her to a 
state of freedom. When that moment arrives, what will be- 
come of the vested interests ? 

By way of keeping up the spirits of the monopolists, the 
‘‘Champion” says: * Nor are any reductions of importance 
likely to be made, although the Post has often fa!seiy prophe- 
sied that such would be the case.”” We do not know that it is 
any more genteel thau wise to denounce a prophesy as false, 


can readily exeuse those, for resorting to vague and rude as- 
sertions, who know that argument will not bear them out. 





The following fact has beeu communicated to us, and may 
be relied upon : 

A Tariff man of this city, who is now building a ship, 
lately called upon a blacksinith to ascertain the price at which 
he would furnish a chain-cable. ‘The latter replied, that he 
would agree to manufacture one at the price that one could be 
imported. The duty upon chain-eables is three cents per 
pound, or $67 20 perton. The agreement was made at a 
price somewhere vear the one named, and it was stipulated 
that the chain was to be made of English iron, and not Ameri- 
can, the purchaser preferring the former to the latter. ‘The 
English iron, of the quality used for cables, costs, at Liverpool, 
£8 10s. per ton, and can be imported into this country, free 
of duty, at about $43 perton. The Amercan iron, to which 
the English was preferred, cannot be bad for less than $50, 
which is the price that the English will cost after paying the 
duty of $37 per ton. And yet, with such a fact staring him in 
the face. we find a merchant advocating the American System. 





On the 30tn of April there arrived at Pittsburg the canal-boat 
Pioneer, with a load of merchandise, conveyed from Philadel- 
phia, by the amphibious navigation now afforded by canals 
and rivers and a partial transportation by land across a moun- 
tain. This was the first arrival which has takeu place by that 
new moae of conveyauce. ‘The price of carriage from Phila- 
delphia to Pitrsburg, by this route, is ®1 75 per 100 pounds— 
the present price of land-carriage is $2 per 100 pounds. The 
distance, by the land-route is about JOO miles, and that by the 
water-route perhaps 400 miles. 





On our first page will be found a document. which we have 
placed on record for the purpose of showing what the senti- 
inents of our Northern mereantile community once were. From 
such sound, manly, and patriotic language, one would scarcely 
have believed, ten years ago, that at so early a period the ship 
would have been given up, and that the agricultural interest 
would have been left to fight the battle of Free Trade almost 
entirely alone. 


By way of encouraging the domestic industry of blacksmiths, 
Congress imposes a duty upon the iron which is adapted to 
make chain-cables, of $37 per ton, and the ship-owners, in 
order to evade this tax, seod their ships to Eagland, and get 
chain-cables there. By way of protecting also the interests of 
rope-makers, they impose a duty upon hemp, of $55 per ton, 
and the ship-owners, in order to evade this tax,send their ships 
to Europe to be newly rigged. 





{7 To Cornespoxpents.—* Statist,’ No. 4—* Hermann,’ 
—aud the numbers of ‘A Friend to the Poor,’ down to No. 27 
—have been received. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Sparta, (Georgia,) April 28th, 1831. 

Dear Sir: Lexceedingly regret to learn that the cause of Free 
Trade is losing ground at Bostoa, but hope and believe it has 
resulted from the operation of causes entirely local in their pa- 
ture. Having bestowed my best reflections on the subject for 
several years, and having been for that time an auxious ob- 
server of passing events, | am thoroughly convinced that the 
Protecting System cannot finally withstand the light of truth 
and reason. Indeed, | am brought to the conviction that our 
want of success, even now, has resulted more from a mistaken 
mode of operation, particularly among public men in this quar- 
ter of the Union, than from any thing else. While I would not 
yield the constitutional argument, [ am clearly of opinion that 
the battle must be fought on the question of expediency. Nor 
have I any fear, if it shall be prudently and ably conducted. A 
capital mistake, as | think, has existed, in treating the Protect- 
ing Tariff as a combination of sectional interests. At all events 
there has been error ia the mode of treating that argument. 
Now, in my view, the single question depends between the mo- 
nopolists on the one hand, and the consumers, the great body 
of the nation, on the other: nor do I think it at all impracti- 
cable to convince the consuming classes of Penusylvania, or 
any other State, that a protecting tax on any one article is a 
burden, and that, so far as the consumers are concerned, the 
aggregate tax upon a variety of articles but increases the ag- 
gregate burden. Ino other words, the consuming classes may 
be convinced that the Protecting System is directly at war 
with their interests. Beiog convinced, redress would follow of 
course. 

But there is more than avarice at the bottom. What so well 
calculated to change the character of our Government, as di- 
viding the people horizontally between a few lordly proprietors 
and their numerous and abject dependents? And who ean fail 


to foresee this consequence as necessarily resulting from large | 


manufacturing establishments? Nor can any one fail to per- 
ceive that the influence of wealth will as certainly be perpetu- 
ated, through the agency of corporations, such as now exist, as 
if all the aristocratic features of the British Constitutidn had 
been engrafted on ours. But what can resist the power of 
truth? Nothing. Its progress may, perhaps will, be slow— 
but it is no less certain. Persevere, then, in your high and ho- 
norable course, and we shall yet be able to say that * Truth is 
mighty,”’ and has prevailed. 
With best wishes, most truly your friend. 








, (S. C.) May 2d, 1831. 
Dear Sir: Mr. requests me to mention to you that he 








hae the period of its predicted fulfilment has passed ; but we 


‘your mao.y efforts to preserve the liberties for which the prime 
of his youth was spent in toil and suffering—and that, while he 
is able to wield a musket, he will be as ready to resist oppres- 
sion, from any quarter, as he was in'76. You may be assur- 
ed that many, like him, have caught a revolutionary spirit— 
and, despairing of redress by other means, would without he. 
sitation adopt the ultima ratio rerum. 

J congratulate you on your removal to Philadelphia. To 
your Southern subscribers it is immaterial in what ‘portion of 
the region north of the Potomac the “Banner” waves. Plant 
your standard wherever it wili be most formidable to the ene- 
mies of the freedom of industry. Philadelphia is a favorable 
positiion—aud my hopes are so ardent, that L almost believe 
Peunsylvavia may be io a measure detached from a policy, 
which is disadvantageous to her interests, and ruinous to the 
South. I have strong prejudices in favor of Pennsylvania, for, 
though bern in South Carolina, yet 1 received my education 
in Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. 1 have never seen the fact 
noticed, yet it is true, that, in that Institution, Lectures on Po- 
litical Economy have been delivered since the year 1822 or 
1523. Instruetions are not given in the form of a speech or 
lecture, but on the interrogative system. When I was a mem- 
ber of that institution, the true doctrines of Free Trade were 
taught. I believe that Say and Smith are still standard works 
there. ‘The President, Mr. Brown. has pot changed his opin- 
ions : he reasoned too soundly and ably on the subject, and is 
too honest a man, to accommodate his instructions to the views 
so prevalent in that portion of the country. 1 have no doubt 
that Mr. , in the Legislature. would be useful to vou: 
he was a strong Free Trade man in 1225. If Pennsylvania 
will pot separate herseif from the combination which is crush- 
ing us, action, aud not argument, is the only weapon for the 
South. Whether we will wear our chains like slaves, or resist 
as freemen, appears to be still uncertain. Many would sacri- 
fice their lives in preference to submission—but whether the 
majority will not * hope.” until the hearts of the people sink, 
and their courage faints, may admit of some question. Be the 
issue of the struggle what it may, the thanks of the South are 
due to you for your vigorous exertions in the face of a pitiless 
and domineering opposition. 

I beg pardon for troubling you with so much superfluous ver- 
biage : I may trouble you with another communication, giving 
you a correct account of the public feeling in this district. 








Farrrietp, (S. C.) April 20th, 1831. 

Dear Sir: Since I have subscribed to your lists, your very 
able and patriotic paper has been to me uot only a vehicle of 
pleasure, but of solid edificatiou. It is, in faet, the very desi- 
deratum we have in vain sought for, here and elsewhere. The 
doctrines held forth in its pages must and will prove interest- 
ing to every friend of the Constitution—Liberty—the Usion. 
It would perhaps be too flattering if I tell you how popular 
your Banner is becoming at the South ; for my own part, I 
can searcely get the perusal of mine, such is the desire of my 
friends to read it. All J can say is, “* Speed it success!” I 
hope the period is close at hand, when it will be found upon 
the desk of every man, and often in their hands. 


Orancesure, (S.C.) April 25th, 1831. 

Dear Sir: 1 send you my subscription enclosed. We of the 
South are so much indebted to you for your zealous efforts in 
diffusing the correct principles of the Constitation, that we 
should pever suffer you to wait for our subscriptions. 

Though I had long given up all hope of relief from any oth- 

er source than ournggwn efforts, I was still sorry tv see you bad 
done so. Your hdpes, in spite of me, would eceasionally give 
a flicker of light to the gloomy prospect before us. I trust you 
will still go on, and prosper. 
‘The Editor of this paper is happy to say that he has met 
with a degree of punctuality, in the voluntary wansmission of 
subscriptions from his Southern subscribers, altogether houora- 
ble to them, and satisfactory to him. The custom of cities, 
where a number of subscribers are collected together, requires 
that money should be called for, and we accordingly avail our- 
selves of the privilege accorded by custom, of sending a col- 
lector to wait upon them. Throughout the numerous towns 
and villages, aud scattered farms and plantations, over which 
our paper circulates, we pretend to make no collections, and 
rely almost entirely upon the unsolicited offerings of our sub- 
, scribers.—£d. | 








Eatonton, (Georgia,) April 25th, 1831. 
Dear Sir: As lam one of that unfortunate class (a cotton 
planter) on whom the General Government is pleased to lay its 
own heavy burdens, and to tax so severely for the interest of 
manufacturers, that | can hardly make out to support my fa- 
mily, being large, I feel thankful for the part you have taken 
in defence of planters rs. manufacturers and speculating capi- 





) talists. I hope you will not weary in the good work begun, for 


| you will surely reap in good time. 
a subscriber. 


’ 
‘ 


Jacxson, (Mississippi,) April 13, 1831. 

| Dear Sir : Treceived, with much pleasure, three days since, 
‘your esteemed favor of the 12th ultimo, annexed to a pro- 
'spectus of the Banner of the Constitution. The population is 
'sparce, for several miles around our village, and I have only 
‘been able to obtain for you eleven subseribers, whose names 
aud places of residence | send you, and retain the prospectus 
to oltain more. ‘These gentlemen are of high standing aud re- 


Be pleased to enter me as 








spectability, and will, no doubt, contribute greatly to extend the 
cireulation of your paper in our State. The anxiety I feel for 


|its success, has induced me to have printed twenty-five copies, 
\ 


which I shall send tomy acquaintances and friends in different 
parts of the State, and request their aid in obtaining sub- 
scribers to it. 

The important crisis in our National affairs demands of 
every true patriot his best exertions in the cause of liberty, 
however humble his abilities. Whoever has marked the certain 
and hasty steps by which rulers ascend to unlimited and des- 
potic power when unrestrained by written Constitutions, and 
properly appreciates the beautiful fabric of our Government, 





| was a soldier of the Revolution—that he is highly gratified at 


feels justly alarmed at any encroachment of the General Ge- 
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vernment upon the sovereignty of the States, because his only | 
security for the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, ts a 
proper equilibrium of power between the State Governments 
and the General Goverument, aud between each department 
of Government, as set forth in the Constitution made and ra- 
tified by the States, in their sovereign capacities, and express- 
ed in the plaiuest language, that all might understand the na- 
ture and extent of their rights and privileges as American citi- 
zens. If more power is necessary wo the General Government, 
let the States, by a constitutional majority, engraft the proper 
provision into the Constitution ; but, surely, until that ts done, 
those who thirst after power, and are weary of simple republi- 
can forms, should not assume new powers under a new char- 
ter, bamed and styled “ the common law of the Constitution,” 
and demand of the oppressed to remove their oppression by a 
constitutional majority, or submit with * passive obedience ” 
to their will. The oppressed are always in the minority, and 
always wrong where power gives right; but the framers of the 
Coustitution anticipated a state of things when the minority 
might be oppressed, and still right, and the chief purpose of the 
Constitution seems to be to effectually guard the rights of the 
minority against the oppression of the majority—because the 
majority could protect themselves. Upon the great questions 
now before the American People, we should “ reason togeth- 
er,” calmly and dispassionately. LE:ditors should address, as 
you do, the understandings, and not inflate feelings already 
excited. A temperate, firm, and steady course, in the investi- 
gation of questions of so much delicacy and importance, will 
alone give reason and truth their proper weight iu the decision 
of them. 





Boston, May 3, 1851. 
Mr. Editor: I perceive, by some of your last Numbers, that 


power which can alone satisfy the cravings of their avarice 
aud ambition. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the T went y-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

No. XVII. 

At some future time—which will be more or less remote as 
the restrictive system shall or shall not be continued, to retard 
their setiement—a large portion of our public lands will ap- 
proximate in value to the lands in England—and as a mass 
they will be as valuable as lands on the continent of Europe. 
They will bring as good prices as farms between Philadelphia 
and Laneaster. As affairs are now managed, and will be ma- 
naged as long as the Natioual Legislature shall assume the of- 
fice of making roads, digging cauals, constructing locks, deep- 
ening rivers, &c., this property, susceptible of inestimable va- 
lue, is nearly valueless, and in danger of being virtually lost as 
national property. Much of it is in a course of being given 
away, to the loss, not merely of so much property, but also of 
a corresponding portion of public character ; and the improve- 
ments undertaken by the instigation of interested individuals 
‘coloring their applications by the pretence that the value of 
the public lands will be enhanced by the improvements made at 
their suggestion—will, not improbably, engulf the whole. How- 
ever these improvements should be made, they certainly should 
not be made by the public. Not one of them is or can be a 
national object. 

The prices of these lands, the proceeds of their sales—are 
slowly received—go undistinguished into the coffers of the 





you have made Philadelphia your future residence, and the 
reasons you assign for it are to my mind very satisfactory. 

The country is now divided into two great parties, as re- 
spects the Tariff question—a question which I do not hesitate 
(0 say involves more important and more serious consequen- 
ces, than any which has been agitated since the declaration of 
eur independence. 

The party in favor of the Protecting System—which, it may 
he inferred from the proceedings in Congress, has a small ma- 
jority—may be sub-divided into two parties: the one claiming 
a moderate taxation on foreign imports, for the protection ol 
all branches of domestic industry, and the latter claiming ex- 
cessive and prohibitory duties, uot on all foreign productions, 
but merely on ail such as interfere with their particular inter- 
ests. ‘Ihe first may be termed the National Tariff party, who, 
disregarding sectional and personal views, seek only to esta- 
blish a system that wall distribute the good and the evil of the 
Pretecting System equally through all classes and every quar- 
ter of the Union. The latter may be more correctly described 
as the Sectional Tariff party, seeking to confine the benefits of 
the Protecting System to those States aud these interests with 
which they happen to be connected. 

The views of the National Tariff party may be considered 
as being fairly represented by the conduct and opinions of the 
mest enlightened and influential men in Penusylvania, who 
have endeavored to build up a system which would bear equal- 
ly on all parts of the Union. The Sectional Tariff party is le 
ou, influenced, and controlled, by Massachusetts—or rather by 
the wealthy capitalists of that State, who were originally op- 
posed to all protection, till they themselves became largely em- 
barked in manufactures, and from that period to the present 
they advocated high taxes, so far as they might be beneficial to 


their particular fabrics ; but, on such foreign articles as they | 


did not underiake to manufacture, or could got produce, they 
have been as clamorous for low duties as the most uncompro- 
mnising advocates for free trade. For instance. in 1828, while 
the cotton and woollen manufacturers of New England were 
not content with vates of dyty of 30 to 150 per cent. on cotton 
goods, and 5U to 250 per cent. on woollens, they complained of 
a duty of 30 to 35 per cent, on that kind of foreign iron which 
comes chiefly in competition with the iron of the Middle States 
—they complained also of the duty on hemp and on wool, 
and so wished to contrive the act of 1528, as to allow a free 
admission of both bemp and woo! ; so that the farmers of the 
Western and Middle States, depending on those staples, would 
have been taxed enormously for their glass, woollens, cottons, 
and other fabries of New England, without avy compensating 
tax on their productions. 


As Pennsylvania, then, has no benefit from the taxing sys- | 


tem, save a duty of 30 to 35 per cent. on a few thousand tons 
of iron, and as her object in supporting the protecting policy is 
National—that is, of acting upon such a system as will give a 
reasonable protection to the manufactures and produce of the 
nation, and vot as with the New England party, of confiuing 
the protection te cottons and woollens—she is in a position to 
act with fairness amd moderation on this important question, 
which threatens, if not settled upon just principles, to rend 
asunder those ties of interest and good feehwg which bind the 
L uiou together. 

it is then to Pennsylvania, the leading National Tariff State, 
that L look with the most confidence, to interpose her weight 
aud influevee to bring baek the action of our Government to a 
more just and elevated course of proceeding than has been ex- 
hibited for some years past; but, befere this can be accom- 
plished, it is necessary that the yeomanry of this great Staie— 
the ‘‘Aey-Stone of the Federal Arch,”—should devote more at- 
tention to this all-important subiect than they have yet done, 


that they may see how upequally the benefits and burfens of 


the Protecting System are distributed through the Union. For 
this end, 1 wish your journal may have a more free circulation 
among them ; and | feei confident that the National Tariff par- 
ty in Pennsylvania will find, on reading it earefully, that the 
constitetioual principles maintained by yeu are those which 
are held by the majority of the followers of Penn and Frank- 
lin, those great philauthropists and statesmen, who have given 
a moral tone to the minds of the Penusyivanians which in- 
spires a universal confidence in their moderation, liberality, and 
pairiotism 

li is to Pennsylvania, then, and te the influence of Pennsyl- 
vania over these States who are in favor of an equaband ex- 
tended, or National Proteeting System—as opposed to the New 
Lugiand, or Sectional System—that the country looks, for such 
a modification of the Tariff laws as will restore all parts of it 
to that peace and harmony which have been so long disturbed 
by capitalists aud politicians, in pursuit of that wealth and 


Treasury—and probably produce no other effect than to in- 
crease the liberality with which the public money is expended 
junder the provecting system. ‘These lands are an ample fund 
to support the Government, pay all its necessary expenses, and 
to place the country in a condition more enviable than that of 
|avy other country—persons, property, industry, untaxed—all 
‘occupations free and unburdened. ‘This fund is probably as 
‘ample a fund te support the National Government as the school 
fund in the State of Conuecticut is to support common schools 


jin that State.* 


| ‘The protecting—as the phrase is—or the retaining the pop- 
‘ulation of the manufacturing States, is among the principal 
reasons assigned for the protecting system. This argument— 
if argument it can be ealled—perpetually recurs. It partakes 
‘of the selfi.sness which is a peculiar characteristic of the pro- 
‘tecting system. Those who have been protected from emigrat- 
‘ing to the richer lands of the West, by being retained to work 
‘in factories, have generally been protected from bettering their 
‘circumstances. If the celibacy of the females be one of the 
objects of the protecting system, it is probably answered by 
the manufacture of old maids in the cotton factories. 
Suppose the result that the manufacturing capitalists seem 
to apprehend—the repeal or modification of the Tarifl—and 
that there should be a cousiderable number of the young men 
‘and young women who now work early and late in cotton and 
| woollen factories ou the sea-board, who should choose to unite 
themselves in marriage—dispose themselves through the west- 
ern country—take up farms which would double in value in a 
few yvears—become fathers and mothers, and proprietors of 
valuable and lasting properties suflicient to support themselves 
and their children in perpetuity, instead of having a pittance 
‘in the Saving Bank. 
| [tis quite as fair, and indeed much fairer, to impute the in- 
convertibility of landed property in the old settled States—the 
impossibility of selling a farm in less than eight or ten years 
‘after it has been offered for sale—as any thing that pertains to 
| The country was 





the prosperity of the country, to the ‘Tariff. 
setued by emigration ; and the cause which gave origin to our 
iprosperity, if left to operate, would increase our prosperity. 
How many of the near neighbors of the tariff capitalists could 
dispose of their homesteads and put themselves in better condi- 
tion in some of the new settlements or elsewhere, if this ab- 
isurd systen—which operates to coufine the demand for lands 
land houses to American applicants—were abolished. 

It may well be doubted whether avy one who ever advocated 
any restriction, in any form, against innocent action, did or 
could foresee one percent. of its operations. To foresee it in its 
full extent would require foreknowledge—and foreknowledge 
of all the possibilities of human life. 


A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 


* The Connecticut Reserve, commonly called New Connectient, is a 
body of jand lymg south of Lake Erie. These lauds belong to the 


there be in the world a community that can buy and sell and get gain, 
acting as a community, it is probably the State of Connecticut. As 
cash sales could not readily be eflected of lands in the Connecticut Re- 
serve, a barter trade was resorted to ; farms scattered throngh the country 
were taken in exchange for these lands, a cash balance, as an induce- 
mentto the bargain, being usually paid by the State of Cennecticut. 
The detail of this transaction—where the business has probably been 
wanaged as faithfully and judiciously as public business of this sort 
ever is, Would probally show that even a small, calculating, cautions, 
shrewd community, such as that of the State of Connecticut, cannot do 
what should be the business of individuals nearly as well as it could be 
done by individuals. How far it may have been an object to make sa- 
crifices to get first settlers, or good settlers, to attract others to settle 
in New Connecticut, | know not—but it is generally known that farms 
usually taken upon appraisement in these exchanges, have been excess- 
ively overvalued. ‘They are not easily sold by the State, and pay very 
low rent, perlaps not more than the interest of the money paid in ex- 
change. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Mimbers elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

NO. XVILL. 

The public lands ought not to be given away. The question 
rather is, whether they ought to be sold. There is, of course, 
an objection, and a very great objection, to the publie, as such, 
j assuming to mauage property, or to do any thing which ean be 
‘done by the people as individuals. These lands, however, be- 
ilong to the public, and there must be some dispesition of them 
‘by the public. If sold, the proceeds sheuld be kept separate 
‘from the other moneys ia the Treasury, and beld saered.as a 





State of Connecticut, and constitute its well known school fund. If 
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fund that will hereafter he sufficient to support the Governmest 
and exempt the country from taxation. 

Land has rented in Engiand, for agricultural purposes, at 
three pounds sterling per acre per annum. The average rent 
per acre, of land of a middling quality in England, Ireland, 
and the southern part of Scotiand, is not less than one pound 
sterling a year. Nediles like this ean ever take place in this 
country—unless after a series of ages—if the restrictive system 
be continued. 

It is not amiss to look at possibilities, to obtain an idea of 
the value of these lands, which the ‘Tariff tends to jsacrifice, and 
to render of little more value to the public than the clouds that 
float above them. Suppose that one-half of our lands are 
either covered by water, mountainous, barren, or otherwise un- 
productive, aud that the other half rented as well as lands in 
Great Britain. Many of our alluvial bottoms are more produe- 
tive than any lands in Great Britain. On the higher lands the 
first erops, with tolerable husbandry, would be greater than the 
average crops io Great Britain, aod the vegetable manure which 
causes this first fertility might be preserved. Deduct one-half 
of the British rent on account of the buildings, hedges, fences, 
and other improvements on their rented estates. Make no al- 
lowance for the wood and timber which the tenants should be 
free to take, and of which foreign tenants would probably 
make more account than our backwoodsmen. Estimating the 
pound sterling at four dollars and seventy cents, not above the 
usual rate of exchange, upon the supposition that one-half our 
lands were rented, the yearly rent would amount to $ 101,- 
GO66,666. 

None of our Jands are in as high a latitude as those of the 
South of England, although those in the N-rthwestern Terri- 
tory are in a much colder climate. Something approximating 
to the above computation, in course of time, if peace shall 
continue and the country be well governed, will be realized 
from our public lands, either by the public or by the individuals 
who may purchase them. ‘This mode of presenting the subject 
is chiefly intended to show the value of the public lands, which 
the Tariff System tends to render valueless. If the example 
of abolishing duties on imports, set by this country, should be 
followed by other countries, then the rise in the attainable prices 
of these lands must be rapid and great. Of this more will be 
said hereafter. 

It is not, perhaps, desirable that so immense a revenue should 
be at the disposal of Government, and the object of the argu- 
ment will be obtained, if it be perceived that this property, if 
not wasted, will be adequate, and more than adequate, to sup- 
port the Government, and to relieve the country from taxation. 
As every where in [Europe a great proportion of the revenue 
derived from the land goes to the Government, and not to the 
landlord, it is quite certain that if our lands are equal in respect 
of soil and climate to those of Europe, and the advantages of 
a market approximate to the same advantages in Europe, 
that the rent of our public lands may bear some proportion to 
the rent of land in Europe. If rents were paid in kind, the 
amount would be as great, or nearly as great in the United 
States as in Europe, and the only difference would be in the 
facility of converting produce into money. 

A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 
ee 





PROPOSALS. 

It is proposed to raise a fund for the gratuitous circulation of 
the four last pages of this paper, weekly, containing the edito- 
rial and original matter, upon the following terms: 

1. ‘Tiere shall be published L0OO extra copies, on cheap 
common paper, for gratuitous circulation throughout the fifty- 
two Counties of Penusylvania, in the ratio of their represen- 
tation in the State Legislature. 

2. Every Editor of a newspaper of every party, every Mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and every Member of Cougress, shall 
receive arcopy, ii he is willing to pay the postage of it. The 
other cepies will be distributed to other public officers, and to 
such private individuals as may be considered the most inclin- 
ed to co-operate. 

3. The distribution of the papers, and the sole management 
of the fund, will be placed under the supervision of three re- 
spectable geatlemen, who, at the expiration of one year, will 
close their accounts, and furnish each contributor to the fund 
with a report of their operations. 

4. The charge which will be made for these one thousand 
copies, will be the precise amount, and no more, of the actual 
cost of the paper, the press-work, postage on letters, and the 
expenses incidental to the distribution, the Editor desiring no 
advantage from this extra edition, except what may ultimately 
result to him from a more enlarged circulation of the paper. 

5. ‘The publication of this extra edition shall be commenced 
as soon as asum shall be obtained adequate to cover the ex- 
penses for six mnonths, and will be continued for one year, pro- 
vided the fund contributed shall held out so long. Should the 
fund contributed amount to more than sufficient to pay for the 
one thousand copies for one year, the surplus will be applied 
to the publication of additional copies to be distributed as the 
Committee of Supervision shall direct. 





—— 
EDITED BY CONDY'RAGUET. 


TERMS.—This paper is published every Wepwespay, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. 


iF The price is Five Dottars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.—Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Dottars 
per anni. 

[- Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s sub- 
SCripti pin. 

{> There are no permanent Agents for this paper, at any place, and 
all pay ments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the risk of 
their transmission by mail, aud will forward receipts therefor, fres of 
postage, to the subseribers. 

[> The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to the subseri- 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 





Printed by T.. W. USTICK, No. 3, Franklin Place, (near the 
Post Office,) Philadelphia. 
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